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BITRRALTB 2. 


WHERE ARE THEY? 


BY §. W. PARTRIDGE. 
Where are they—the companions of our games, 
With whom in youth we gaibolled on the sod; 
The gray-haired fathers and the gentle dames, 
Whose hospitable thresholds erst we trod ; 
The beauteous forms that taught our hearts to love, 
And woke our hopes and fears with magic spell ; 
Tbe cheerful friends with whom we wont to rove, 
Whose tales around the hearth we loved so well— 
Where are they ? 





Where are they—the gay train of laughing hours, 
Youth’s longed fer morrows and giad yesterdays, 
That joyous season of hope’s budding flowers, 
That fairy portal to life’s thorny maze ; 
The pregnant sunny seed-months of life’s year, 
The calm bright moments of its April sky, 
Ere stormy passion and beclouding care 
Had vexed and marred its blue serenity— 
Where are they? 


Where are they—the fond dreams of buoyant youth, 
Trusting to-morrow, scornful of to-day, 
As, yet undoubting the fair syren’s truth, 
Slumbering in hope’s soft lap entranced we lay? 
Where are the glowing visions that arose 
Before our eyes like purpling clouds of eve, 
Of beauty, fortune, honour and repose, 
And ull the witcheries hope alone can weave— 
Where are they ? 


Where are they—the resolves of life’s young morn, 
The resolution firm to be and do, 
When weakness, difficulty laughed to scorn, 
Sage plans for future years we fondly drew ; 
The deep devotedness to love and truth, 
The manly purpose and the sacred vow, 
That clustered big with promise, in our youth, 
Like opening spring buds, blushing on the bough— 
Where are they? 
ee 
ON THE UTILITY AND IMPORTANCE OF LIGHT 
TROOPS AND CAVALRY IN THE FIELD. 
BY MAJOR PATTERSON, 
(Continued from Albion of February 5.) 

The field of Vittoria, and the scene of one of our most brilliant and con- 
clusive actions, may be described as a basin of wide extent, opening on one 
side towards that city, which stands between it and the plain beyond ; the 

others ascending, in some parts gradually, from the lower slopes into lofty 

heights, wooded partially, and broken and overgrown with heath upou the 
summits, form by a union of the wildest features an amphitheatre magaili- 
cent as well as picturesque — And whether we survey the mountain range 
of La Puebla on the one hand, or those of the Morillos on the other, it seems 
as though Dame Nature was the best of engineers, and had formed them ex- 
pressly for the evolutions of light infantry. At every turning there 1s cov- 
ering for the marksman,—at every nook or fissure of the rocks he finds a 
breastwork Whether along the steep acclivities, or on the sharp edges of 
the precipice, among the thinly-scattered groves, the corn-fields or vine- 
yards, or on the margin of the stream, which winds its course through many 
a loop, and verdant hollow, there is lodgement tor a host of skirmishers, but 
how few comparatively resounded with the sharp whistling of the rifle. It 
was on the rugged slopes of the steep La Puebla that the sound was chiefly 
heard, or first broke in upon the stillness of the scene. There, threading 
each sinuous pathway, brushing through the matted copsewood, or bounding 
from one acclivity to another, our light infantry, bearing them as it were be- 
fore them at every step, drove Marinsin and his soldiers from the whole po- 
sition. The bravery of our light troops alone won this important point,” it 
was to them we owe the passes of the Zadore; through every.crisis of the 
day, it was they who headed every movement. Scattered along the banks, 
they annoyed the enemy's advance so much as to check all hindrance to our 
passage of the bridge, so that our columns pressing onwards penetrated eve- 
ry line or mass of troops the French put forward, until they were eventually 
thrown back upon their baggage and artillery. In thus commending our 
light infantry, we do so, not at the expense of our battalions, who bravely 
accomplished what the others left unfinished, but as proving, that without 
their aid, it were needless to attempt one single movement; and it may be 
said with confidence, that, final though our conquest was, such was the bad 
arrangement of the French commanders, had we in the field an ample re- 
serve of cavalry and light troops, nothing could have saved their army from 
destruction. ; : 

Kempt’s passage at the bridge of Tres Puentes, followed by the 15th Hus- 
sars (a regiment signalized on that occasion,) was a striking illustration of 
our statements. It was a daring act in frout of sacha phalanx of the ene- 
my, and of a position that was bristled with artillery. The enterprise so 
materially influenced the contest, that a practised General would have fore- 
seen the upshot of the business; and the exploit was rendered still more 
brilliant by the matchless intrepidity of Barnard and his green jackets, who 
threw in such a fusillade upon the opposing light troops and the gunners, 
as forced them to relinquish their amusement, and in a short time to aban- 
don the hill for other ground, opening thus Mendoza bridge, as well as 

that already mentioned. . 

When the enemy was chasséed from Arinez, Barnard and the ‘ boys’ were 
‘at itagain.’ Teazing him from post to pillar, the foe still lost ground ; in 
fact, he was so tormented in the progress of this day’s adventure, that very 
little grass grew beneath his feet. His army, like some wild animal totter- 
ing under the blows that are heaped upon it, and worried by the missiles 
that are showered in from various unseen quarters,—Hill and Graham pep- 





* The 71st Light Infantry was thrown in advance of the Ist brigade in 
the 2d division, and alter clearing all traces of the enemy from the summut, 
on which their brave Cadogan fell, soon fell into a snare themselves. Mis- 


taking the enemy, who had taken post among some elevated rocks, for some | 


of Morillo’s Spaniards, they moved on regardless of a foe, when, arriving 
beneath his strong position, an exterminating fire was opened ou these fine 
soldiers, a number of whom, and many officers, were slain. A residue took 
refuge in the adjacent cover, but to return the fire was useless, from the 
nature of the ground 


Had the other battalions of that brigade been up in time, being ignorant | 


of the light troops’ business, their support would have been butof slight 
avail. ‘The mountain ridge was carried bv dint of hard fighting, bnt had it 
depended on the tactics of the heavy battalions, Marinsin with his followers 
might have been there still, fur all we know to the contrary. 











pering his flanks unmercifully—Picton goring him in frout—wtilh Kempt, 
Colville, and other salamanders pitching it strong whereever they could 
find an opening—the ‘bull-dogs’ batterimg ou every side,—starts off from 
its tormentors, in quest of stronger ground, or the protection of some triend- 
ly hand. 

* Our cavalry had but little opportunity for showing off; in fact, owing to 
the irregular nature of the ground, they were scantily brought into play on 
either side till towards the close of the engagement, when several attempts 
were made on our part to check or annoy the flying columns; but they were 
too well protected be their own dragoons and skirmishers ; and their whole 
retreat to Salvatiera was couducted with so much order, that they lost com- 
paratively few. That which occurred throughout the day amounted to six 
thousand, while the Allies numbered in slain and wounded about one thous- 
and less. 

It may here be mentioned, that Halket’s German light troops behaved 
gallantly in forcing the bridge at Abechuco ; and the 52d Light Infantry 
were equally distinguished by a charge on the guns and village of Margar- 
ette. 

Sketching in this way an outline of the battle, but little can be gained of 
its details or general plan, but it will sufficiently impress on military readers 
how and where the troops of which we write were called on, aud how im- 
portant to adapt the use of such respectively to the ground, on which they 
combat. It will be evident that, few as were our numbers of lightinfantry, 
nothing could be done effectually without them ; and when they performed 
such daring acts, and services upon which the balance turned, even so defi- 
cient, What would have resulted had their strength been proportioned to 
the enemy’s? And though some may say it was a victory that could not be 
lesser the experienced soldier will inform them, that a body of cavalry, 
such as England should have had upon the ground, would have made it not 
only a conquest of guns, treasure, women, and opera-dresses, but of the 
whole French army likewise. 

The operations now assumed a character which demanded a more than 
ordiuary degree of generalship on the part of Wellington ; for so rapid and 
varied were the movements of the enemy after his overthrow at Vittoria, 
that if the Duke had several pair of eyes to watch them, or an equal number 
of ears to hear the variety of conflicting rumours that were conveyed to him 
he would have required them all at this particular period. 

Apparently the scrambling residue of the French army was but a wreck 
of what they had been prior to the contest. Mingled, or rather huddled on 
together at their departure from the field, it would seem the multitude of 
stragglers could never be organized to auy thing like formation ; but it was 
lar otherwise : no troops in the world manage better in such a dilemma. A 
zeneral resurrection scene took place—thousands who were supposed to 
have gone to the land of spirits, though with the loss of packs or arms, came 
to life again, and were oditing off quite coolly, protected as before related ; 
but they diverged into so many differe zt points or tracks toward the several 
meuntain embouchures, as to distract or perplex our chief. 
| Flank movements became the order of the day. When it was found in- 

expedient to ‘beard the lion in his den,’ circuitous routes were taken to be- 
set his rear, piercing his line of communication, or cutting off lis retreat.— 
Spread far and wide across the precipitous and devious route, the skirmish- 
ers pursued their way, while the light companies of the ditfereut corps, de- 
tached, and acting independently, ichowsll close behind; all, by simulta- 
neous movement, bearing on, after the manner of some wild ‘ battue,’ ex- 
tending as the prey escapes, or collapsing when again about tobe entrapped ; 
but still the wary Frenchmen found a ‘loophole’ to creep out, and when 
they seemed within the ‘ meshes’ were off again as quickly to the 
distant hills, leaving (perhaps too suddenly ) their stews ool frican- 
deaux by way of legacy, or of a tempting bait to lure us there, and thus 
save time. 

It was not for some time after entering the defiles that intersect the lower 
chain of the Pyrenees, that our light advances bocame actually engaged ; 
and from that period they had seldom an idle hour.* 

If we may so express it, our marchings there were of all others pictures- 
qne; there was an awful grandeur ubout those mountain regions that was 
most impressive ; everything around gave interest to the scene,—whether 
the mountain top was scaled, or the steep promontory rounded, still the 
same breathless expectation of some new adventure, and even the wild birds 
screaming as they forsook their haunts, was in harmouy with the feeling 
then experienced, and by no means lessened the excitement. 

We may here take leave of our frieuds the cavalry, with whom we have 
held om fellowship through many a rough campaign, and as we explore 
the mountain barriers, which, as they seem to frown upon the warrior, close 
in upon his further progress, relate what we ourselves have witnessed, ac- 
companied by our light and cheerful comrades of the bugle. 

We have said the enemy made little or no resistance when taken in flank, 
neither did he attempt to stand in places where a piquet could have defend- 
ed itself against any numbers ; but long experience, though little of it was 
in mountain warfare, gave us to see the folly of forcing passes at the gorge, 
and the advance proceeded to dislodge the enemy from every strong posi- 
tion in the way before described, until at length the British troops, having 
passed the defiles opening from the Bastan to Bidassoa, found themselves on 
the crest of the lofty Pyrenees, and triumphantly looking down on France. 
Proud moment for that army ; the Fl Dorado of their hopes was spread like 
a vast and beautiful garden before their eyes. Here was the reward of all 
their labour, after many a struggle; driving the invaders before them, step 
by step, they won their way ; five long years of a wasting, sanguinary war, 


. . . . o: . 
leaving thousands of their comrades blanched on fields behind. No lan- 








those soldiers. 

Soult, however, allowed them little time to enjoy their pleasing medita- 
tions, being determined on one last effort to regain his lost position. As some 
galled champion, chafed and fuming beneath his victor, he beheld them 
from below ; the fire that flashed from his dark and piercing eye, told what 
passed within the warior’s breast ; he might have said, ‘ It must not long be 
802’ his actions responded to that will, and quick as the thought from which 
the bold determination emanated, he sprang with his veterans to the fight 
once more: as thunder reverberating among the rocks, so did those wild 
stupendous mountains ring again, and tremble with the noise of cannon. 

The English army was not unprepared ; there was yet a conquering rem- 
nant on the heights, with heart enough for giving battle, and to carry it on- 
ward, if required, even to the enemy’s gates. General Stewart, with the 
2ud Division, was at Maya and Elizondo; andhere Lmustremark, that my per- 
sonal observation goes no further than what occurred in the 2nd (General 
Pringle’s) brigade of that division, which was posted to defend the passes of 
\ratesque, Maya, and Lessessa, with three thousaud men. 

At no previous period of the war, was the necessity of using light troops 
| more apparent than on this occasion, nor was there any in which their deti- 
ciency led to more unfortunate results. Whether with regard to the nature 
of the ground, or the description of troops we were to cope with, it was evi- 
dent at the time, in fact, almost every moment of the day, under what dis- 
ulvantages we fought against such odds, and that on one of the strongest 
positions in the world, defenceless, as it were, froma cause which in every 
| past rencounter reduced us to perplexity and disaster. It may be said tha 








* There was a curious fellow of the 50th light company. who used to say 
on one of these mornings while brushing off the dew, and after marching all 
the night before. * Well, by Jupiter, if exercise aud early rising be condu- 

| cive to health, I ought to be the healthiest man alive.” 


guage can, with sufficient force, express the devotedness and bravery of 


| the ground, though strong, was too extended ; true it was extended, but 
not so far as to prevent our holding it even against a stronger enemy, 

we oceupied it with such troops as then assailed it. But even at that hour 

we went on in the beaten track ; hard fighting was to make amends for skill, 

while the ‘ art of war’ was thrown overboard altogether. 

The precipitous acclivity which Count D’Erlon, D’ Armagnac, and Abbé, 
mounted was literally darkened with their skirmishers, who, clambering the 
rugged steep with tenacity unparalleled, gathered almost imperceptibly, to 
the edge of the mountain cliff, where a chevaux de friseof bayonets met them; 
but with loud cries they rushed past all impediment; when scaling the Ara- 
tesque, which Nature had made almost impregnable, they filled the rock, 
driving off a piquet of the 34th, which resisted bravely ; but how could that 
small body of eighty men, repel the inundation !—how could they withstend 
the shock of multitades? And here was the grand mistake—the leading 
error—in having this point d’appui so feebly occupied. For many reasons, 
the enemy should never, for one moment, have been allowed a footing 
there; either we should have held the post with strength sufficient, or we 
should have abandoned the mountain altogether. It overlooked the whole 
of the range on which our troops were posted ; and it gave the assailing par- 
ty a formidable breastwork from which to destroy them by a rakin fire: $ 
the attainment of it enabled their marksmen to select the most conspicuous 
objects, and by cutting off our leaders, derange, if not destroy, the effect of 
every movement that was made. Our troops were placed upon the ciacis 
ot a foretalice, which quickly swept them from its surface. All this was to 
be expected if the Aratesque was lost. From its dark and craggy summit 
the musketry came pattering down, like a storm of hail; every shot was 
fired with deadly aim. The 50th and 92nd being on the flank beneath the 
rock, were most exposed ; all the mounted officers were killed or wounded 
at this point.* “ To inflict loss upon an enemy, is the very essence of war, 
and as the bravest men and officers will always be foremost in the assault, 
the loss thus occasioned may be of the greatest importance ;” and the Freneh 
were ready scholars in this lesson, knowing, from their own experience, 
how much depends on the presence and examples of their officers; they 
picked off ours unmercifully, leaving us, seaman the end of this day’s fight, 
only a few young, but gallant fellows, to command. 

Our ranks were sadly thinned—all our best hands stricken down; the 
troops retired gradually from their first position. Still pressed on by num- 
bers, they fell back throughout the day. From hill to hill a countless host 
of riflemen kept pace with them, until at last, after a resistance which no- 
thing but the arm of British soldiery could effect, they took a final stand up- 
on the rocky height of Atchiola, ams the 82nd, and Barnes, with the 6th, 
coming to their aid, one of the most desperate contests of the war was put 
an end to. 

How little is thought of the waste of human life when battles are reck- 
lessly engaged in; the most desperate enterprises are undertaken without 
the smallest reference to the means employed ; 20 precaution is taken to 
supply the place of ineffective uambers, and a sacrifice of men is made to 
an incalculable extent to gain some apparently insignificant end. Here the 
importance of the object to be attained was suchas ta justify a sacrifice, 
but not to justify the loss, of which superiority of numbers was not alone the 
| cause. 

There was an oversight in hurriedly placing troops on ground so much 
| exposed in flank to an overwhelming corps of riflemen. It seems that the 
, battle was unexpected ; the men went breathless up the steep ascent, hav- 
| ing scarcely time to form when the enemy had crowned the Hs Bg and then, 

es by the destructive fire from the Aratesque, they scarcely knew 
| which way to turn. No blame can attach to the officer in command, that 
; from an erroneous system, our light infantry were so weak compared to 
their opponents; but as before said, it was a great mistake to leave the key 
| of the position so unguarded. A few light infantry corps, armed and equip- 
ped as rifles, posted im that rock, and among the crags, or broken ground 
along the ridge, must have resisted any force until the battalions had come 
into line, for, after all, the purpose of light infantry is not so much the con- 
tinuous defence of any post, or their maintaining any particular ground for 
_ an extended period, as keeping the enemy well employed, holding him at 
| bay till the main body has had sufficient time, wd are well prepared, for the 
encounter. 
| The 71st, the only lightinfantry regiment in thefield, should, at the outset, 
have been sent to occupy the rock, instead of which they were stationed 
| near ihe pass of Maya, at a point where any battahon unskilled in light or 
| rifle practice would have done as weli; neither was that corps thrown out 
| to oppose the skirmishers when they first advanced. The enemy covered all 
| his attacks by a running fire of marksmen, the inequalities of the ground af- 
fording every opportunity tor galling us. Their musketry issued from every 
crevice, penetrating every obstacle, and, scattered among the rocks on 
every side, they pressed into our broken and retiring rsuks, never for 
one moment abating in their ardour till the clouds of night obscured the 
scene. 








Let it not be imagined, from what has here been stated, that we would 
question the well-earned reputation of the British army for discipline or ex- 
perience in the field ; but this we may be allowed to to say, that the advance- 
ment of that Army to a perfect state, can only, we repeat, be accomplished 
by attention to minute details, and chiefly such as have been referred to in 
these pages: in furtherance of which, should any one feeling competent, 
undertake the task of showing low this may be effected, he will confer a 
benetit on the Service generally, and on his country, which cannot be too 
highly estimated. 


—==———— 
THE PEARL OF ISRAEL. 


The sun had already sunk behind the Taunus mountains, and the heavy 
gates of the Jewish quarter of Frankfort were swung to and locked for the 
night. The long Sabbath was ended ; and, as the inhabitants poured out 
from their houses of prayer, the streets assumed an appearance of bustle and 

| activity in strong contrast with the quiet that reigned in those of their chris- 
{ tian neighbours. 

In a large ill-furnished apartment in one of the most dilapidated of the Is- 
| raelitish houses, the family of Jacob Hassel sat shivering rouud a hearth, 
where a few logs of wood smouldered, rather than burnt. The aged grand 
father was seated in a high-backed chair, as decayed as its occupant, though 
its carved oak frame and fuded velvet covering showed the remains of former 
j magnificence. It was a purchase which Hassel, with many asigi over his 

hard-earned money, had made in pity to his father’s infirmities. Rachel, 

| the eldest of the children, a girl of about sixteen years of age, sat at the old 
| man’s side, and next her her mother, Rebecca, thoughtfully reflecting on 
| her numerons family and scanty means; for, in spite of a life spent in toil, 
Hassel, compared with the generality of these of his nation, was poor. 

The family were about to retire to rest, when they were startled by a 
loud knocking at the door. 

‘Is the Jew Hassel within? ’ was called out from the street. 

‘Who can want entrance at this late hour!’ said Rebecca, sinking her 
voice. ‘It must be the watch! Are they come to search the house ?’ 

‘We will put out the light and keep quiet,’ answered her husband in the 
same tone. ‘It may be they are only drunken people, who want to annoy 
us.’ At this moment steps were heard ou the stairs, several loud oaths 
were uttered, and the door was kicked violently. 





* ‘The 50th alone had nineteen oflicers killed, wounded, and missing. 
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« Open, in the devil’s mame !’ said one of the strangers. ‘Do you pretend 
to be asleep when we have justseen your light? Open, or, by the Mass! 
we will kick your deor down!’ 

‘What are you afraid of, Hassel?’ cried another voice. ‘Open, man, 
open ; we have a good bar, for you.” 

‘It is the innkeeper’s son from the Wiedenbusch,’ whispered the Jew to 
his wite, after looking through the —_— «1 must open the door, for 
one of the watch is with him. Go into the inner room with | my father and 
the children.’ 

“You must have been in a sound sleep, Jew,’ said one of the men as they 
entered, ‘not to hear us knock ; or did a bad conscience make you fear to 
let us in?’ . 

‘We work hard, my masters,’ replied Hassel; ‘ and as my conscience 15 
pure, it is not wonderful that I sleep soundly. But what makes you visit 
ame so late?’ . 3 

‘Late, do you call it?’ said the innkeeper’s son. ‘ Why we are all alive 
and stirring in our house, A traveller has just arrived, and desires to see 
one of your nation who deals in jewels; and, as you are honest as any I am 
likely to get, I came to fetch you; but you must make haste, for he does 
not stay long; so put some rolls of ducats in your pocket, and come quick- 


‘Rolls of ducats! Where amI to get them? I am obliged to borrow 
from my friends eveu to carry on my poor trade,’ said Hassel, as he entered 
the inner room. 

‘ Jacob,’ whispered his wife, ‘take no money with you. How do they 
know you have ducats? and why should they advise you to take them? 
Perhaps they mean to rob you. Go, first, and hear what the stranger 
wants.’ 

‘Nay, daughter!’ said the old man. ‘If this affair must be concluded in 
such haste, your husband may lose a good bargain if he goes empty-handed. 
Take all the gold you have, Jacob; but tell the strangers you will fetch the 
money when the business is concluded.’ 

Following this advice, Rebecca opened a coffer and took out several par- 
cels of money. While she placed them in her husband’s pockets, one of 
the younger children was made to scream, and Rachel, his eldest sister, be- 
gan to scold him loudly, in order to drown the jingling of the keys. : 

‘We cannot wait here all night,’ said one of the men. ‘ If you do not like 
to come, we must get some one else.’ ' 

‘Lam ready,’ said Hassel, joining them, ‘though I must go without mo 
ney, for there is none in the house. But it is no matter: a word to my 
neighbour Wolf will do as well.’ as 

On arriving at the Wieden’usch, then the a pg inn at Frankfort, 
Hassel was shown into an apartinent, where he found a tall man dressed in 
an eastern costume. His features were handsome, and his deportment noble 
and commanding. Accosting the Jew in German, but with a foreign accent, 
he said,— 

“You are not the man I wished to see, but I am told you are honest; and 
if you have the money I want, »nd we can conclude the bargain, it may be 
the means of making your fortune.’ 

He opened a casket and displayed a set of jewels of such enormous value, 
that Hassel instantly saw they would be far beyond his power to purchase. 
The peculiar manner in which they were set, as well as their beauty, con- 
vinced him they could only be the property of some princely house. In 
the ceutre was acrown formed of diamonds of immense size, and of the 
purest water. It lay between the insignia of two orders of knighthood—in 
one of which the Christian cross, formed of rubies, flamed from the midst 
of a cluster of sparkling brilliants. Hassel’s confusion was so great, that the 
stranger, who waited in the expectation that he was calculating the sum he 
should offer for them, became impatient. 

‘ How now, old man!’ said he; striking him on the shoulder. ‘Why do 
you hesitate’? Does not one glance show you that these diamonds are 
good and true, or do 1 look like a man who has come dishonestly by 
them ?’ 

* By the God of my fathers!’ stammered the Jew, ‘never did my eyes 
behold more costly jewels: but I was silent because I have seen enough 
to show me the impossibility of purchasing them, even with the aid of my 
friends.’ 

‘ Let not that trouble you,’ said the stranger. ‘ If you will lend the money 
on the trinkets, it would suit me better than selling them. The man whom 
I came here to seek would willingly do so; but as he is absent, and ny haste 
brooks no delay, all I ask is, that you shall lend me four hundred ducats, 
and hold the jewels in deposit. If ldo not return, one whom I can trust 
shall bring the money, and pay whatever you may ask for interest, besides a 
handsome present for yourself.’ 

Advantageous as was this proposal, the natural timidity of Hassel made 


—________________ ——— 





him hesitate at accepting it ; and he resolved to gain time before he concluded 
a transaction that might bring hin into trouble. 

‘The sum you ask, noble sir,’ he replied, ‘is far within the value of the 
deposit ; but I am not rich, and must seek the help of my friends to make 
sup” 

‘ By Heaven!’ exclaimed the other, ‘this passes my patience. I tell you, 
Jew, that life and death are on my errand, and that | cannot stay an hour in 
this town. You trifle with me! You have the sum, and more about you.— 
{s not your hand at this moment pressed to your side, to be sure that the gold 
is safe. Out with it, then, if you love your life !’ 

Taking a pistol trom the table, he presented it at Hassel, who trembled in 
every limb. 

‘Your will shall be obeyed, my lord,’ said he, laying four parcels of ducats 
on the table. 

The stranger fastened a silk covering on the casket, and, sealing it with a 
massive seal, placed it in Hassel’s hands, and dismissed him. The latter, 
confused with his strange adventure, returned home and recounted it to his 
father and wife, by whom the impression on the seal was eagerly examined. 
The arms ovidouthy belonged to some family of the highest rank; but the 
motto round them was in a language unknown to Hassel. Satisfied as to the 
stranger's riglit to dispose of the trinkets, the casket was carefully locked in 
his iron coffer. 

A year passed, and the jewels had not been reclaimed, when the aged 
grandfather lay on his death-bed. Around it stood lis triends, watching 
with awe the last struggles of departing life. At a sign from the dying man, 
that he wished to speak to his son and daughter alone the rest left the 
apartment. 

‘Children !’ said he, ‘the God of Israel has decreed that we must toil to 
live, but his blessing will follow those only who are fair in their dealings.— 
Promise me that the casket so mysteriously deposited in your hands shall 
be kept till its rightful owner returns.’ 

‘ But, father!’ cried Hassel, ‘think on what youare asking. To wait, 
perhaps for years, the return of the money which I have advanced may 
ruin me.’ 

‘It will not ruin you, my son. An inward voice tells me that if you are 
honest in this matter, the Lord will return it to you a thousand fold; buton 
him who toaches those jewels, his curse and mine will lie.’ 

These solemn words trom his dying father had for Hassel all the force of a 
law ; and he and his wife took an oath that the diamonds should never be 
made ase of either by them or their children. 

The promise was faithfully observed. Hassel and his wife at length slept 
with their forefathers; their sons were dead or wanderers in foreign 9 
and Rachel, their daughter, a widow with ene child, inhabited the honse in 
which her father had formerly resided. The mysterious casket still reposed 
in the coffer in which it had been deposited twenty years before. From 
the time of its acquisition, Hassel’s circumstances had improved rapidly, and 
the prosperity of his family had become identified in his mind with its pos- 
session. Rachel, to whose care it had been bequeathed, regarded the de- 
posit with equal awe, and often repeated to her daughter his description of 
the resplendent crown, and the dazzling brightness of the two suns that lay 
on each side of it. Her account made a deep impression on her hearer.— 
Rachel, who was blind, often sent her to the coffer in quest of money; and 
on these occasions she would stand gazing on the piece of faded silk that hid 
from her view a treasure of such inestimable value. 

Miriam, Rachel's daughter, was at this time about eighteen years of age, 
and the fame of her beauty was so great, that even strangers who visited 
Frankfort were attracted into the Jewish quarter of the town in ho 
seeing the * Pear! of Israel,’ as she was called. But their trouble was thrown 
away ; for Rachel, whose blindness prevented her from leaving home, scarce- 
ly allowed her daughter to quit her side. According to the custom of her 
people, she had affianced her to a young man of their own nation. Many 
had sought the hand of the beautiful Jewess; but Reuben had been chosen 
as much for his good character as for his reputed wealth. After receiving 
the promise of Miriam’s hand, he had left Frankfort on affairs connected 
with his business; and excepting an old woman, the widow of a Portuguese 
Jew, Rachel had no visiters. Sarah was ostensibly adealer in scents, i 
for the skin, and other necessaries of the toilet; but this was not her onlv 
trade. No one couldcarry a message, or slip a billet-donx, more dexterously 
than the wrinkled old Portuguese ; and the young of both sexes often availed 
themselves of her services: but her talents in this line being chiefly exercised 
among the Christian part of the community, her character was tinsuspected 
by Rachel, to winealeniiy existence her society, and the news she brought 
of all that passed in Frankfort, were a welcome relief. 

On Miriam the artful old woman exercised a still stronger influence—that 
of flattery. She was never tired of admiring her long black silken hair, her 
arge languishing eyes, the pearly whiteness of her skin, and the rich carmine 
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that tinted her cheek. However merited these me 
terested motives for trying to ingratiate herself into the good graces ofthe 

ung Jewess, for many a youthtul gullant bought her wares in hopes of 
inducing her to say a few words in his favour tothe ‘Pearl of Israel” | 

The city of F was at this time my gay, for the coronation of 
the Emperor Joseph was about to take place. Every house was crowded 
with strangers, and the streets were thronged with the equipages of the am- 

rs and persons of distinction. Miriam, in the absence of her betroth- 

ed, never left the house ; and Sarah’s visits, brin oo of the pre- 
parations for the ceremony, were eagerly expected ty, r. 

One day the old woman found Rachel asleep, and Miriam in an inner room 
arranging her hair before a mirror. Making her a sign not to disturb her 
mother :— 


‘ How lovely you look with your hair loosened,’ she whispered. ‘If the 
young Greek prince could only see you now ——’ 

‘The young Greek prince!’ interrupted Miriam. 
of him.’ 

‘True! true!’ replied Sarah. ‘You are kept such a prisoner! What a 
pity it is ge cannot accompany me into the houses of the Christians ! There 
you would see handsome young men enough. Ay! and hear what they say 
of you, too ; but I shall not tell you what it is, for fear of making you vain; 
though, to be sure, your looking-glass will speak plainer on that subject than 
I can. 

‘Plainer than you! Do you think me vain enough to believe all your 
compliments? But, my good Sarah, tell me what they say of me. I only 
want to know if it is anything bad.’ 

‘Bad! No, no, my child; I hear nothing but praises of your beauty—but 
did not your mother call! Blind people have sharp ears, and there is no 
occasion for her to overhear our conversation.’ 

While Miriam stole on tiptoe to ascertain whether her mother still slept, 
Sarah drew a picture from under her cloak, and placed it in such « light 
that the eyes of the young girl fell on it the moment she re-entered the 
room. <A cry of surprise escaped her lips. It was the portrait of a young 
man, handsome enough to be compared for beauty to Miriam herself. For- 
tunately for Sarah’s plans, Rachel was not awakened by her daughter’s ex- 
clamation. 

‘Foolish child!’ said Sarah, ‘to be so agitated by a picture. What would 
you say if you saw the original? This is the portrait of the young Greek 
prince, Demetrius, who entreats permission to present the original to you as 
1 have presented the picture.’ 

‘The young Greek prince !’ murmured Miriam, whose very brow crim- 
soned as she fixed her eyes on the animated countenance of the stranger. 
Sarah grinned with delight. 

‘A few days ago he sent for me. It was to tell me—be not startled—of 
his love for you, my child. He asked me to obtain an interview for him. 
Old as Iam, I can refuse nothing to his handsome face ; but what could I 
do? As I told him, I have no means of bringing you together. Well, yes- 
terday he sent for me again. God of Abraham! how he is changed! He 
looks like a man who has not a month to live. “ Dear Sarah,” said he, “‘un- 
less I can speak with her whom I love, I shalldie. Plead my canse. Tell 
her one word from her lips may save my life: she cannot be so cruel as to 
refuse it... My dear child, if you can be hard-hearted to this poor young 
man, I cannot: nor can I see him, rich and noble as he is, ioatlans for one 
word of pity in vain. I asked for his portrait to show you. Asfor yours, 
he has bought = one he can find, and passes his whole time in contem- 
plating them. And now I want you to grant mea favour; but before I tell 
you what it is, to convince me that your heart is not as cold as some people 
think it, you must press your pe to those of the picture. Come, do not 
hesitate! Do you think I would ask anything wrong? It would be such a 
consolation to the poor prince who adores you ; and, after all, it is only a 
picture.’ A glowing kiss was imprinted on the canvass ; and, delighted. at 
this proof of her success, the temptress went on. ‘Be at the window at 
pn o’clock to-morrow.’ 

Before Miriam could answer, her mother’s voice was heard calling her ; 
and Sarah, whispering ‘Remember twelve o’clock!’ glided from the 
room. 

Miriam passed a sleepless night. The insinuating discourse of the old 
Portuguese had worlead the desired effect on her inexperienced mind, and 
she was at the window long betore the appointed hour. As the last stroke 
of twelve was heard from the cathedral her heart beat violently, for the 
sound of horses’ feet caught her ear. The rider was a young man attired in 
the costume of a Hungarian nobleman; but his elegant dress was unmarked 
by Miriam, as the handsome countenance of the original of the portrait met 
her view. He rode slowly past the house, and, fixing a long admiring gaze 
on the fair Jewess, saluted her. The surrounding objects seemed to swim 
before her eyes, as she strained them to catch a last glimpse of her admirer. 
‘Can he really love me?’ she thought— me, the } sen of a despised 

yeople. Yet, Jewess as 1 am, if all Sarah says be true, it would be ungrate- 
ful not to return the Christian’s love. He is a prince, it is true; but have I 
not in yonder coffer a crown, which he could give me the right to wear?’ 

Among the most conspicuous of the visiters in Frankfort at this time was 
the young Prince Demetrius Comnenus. His family, although descended 
from that of the emperors of Constantinople, had, under the dominion of the 
Turks, been reduced to the rank of petty princes, holding their property 
and lives at the caprice of their masters. F 

Fired with ideas of the ancient liberty of Greece, the father of the prince 
had headed a conspiracy for the overthrow of their power. The plot was 
discovered, and he was forced to fly his country. Many months afterwards. 
a letter from a friend informed him that his only son, whom he had supposed 
murdered, had, through the devotion of aservant, escaped the fate of the 
rest of the family, and was then near the frontier, where his father was en- 
treated to joinhim. Hastily collecting the necessary funds, he set off; but 
scarcely had he embraced his child, than the house was surrounded by Tur- 
kish soldiers, and the unfortunate prince was seized, conducted to prison, 
aud from thence to execution. It was said that he had been betrayed by a 
foreign Jew. 7 

The young Demetrius was fortunate enough to escape into Hungary, 
where a nobleman, pitying his destitute situation, had him educated with 
his own son, procured him a commission in a Hungarian regiment, and a 
place about the emperor's person. The duties of his charge had brought 
eim at this time to Frankfort. 

Riding one day along a narrow street, his progress was obstructed by a 
crowd of people gathered round a man who seemed to be haranguing them. 
Curious to know the subject of his oration, he despatched a servant to in- 
quire. The latter returned with a roll of a ge ‘ My Lord,’ said he, ‘ the 
people are pressing round a picture-vender, who is selling portraits of a 
Jewess celebrated in this city iy her beauty. 
ness pleases to take it.’ 

The prince received the picture without deigning to cast a glance on it, 
and ascended the stairs holding it mechanically in his hand. Entering the 
apartment, he threw it onatable. As he did so it unfolded, and he started 
as he looked on the loveliness of the countenance. Could the picture of a 
Jewess—of one of that race that, for his father’s sake, he hated—produce 
such an effect on him, and was her beauty really such as it was there 
depicted ?’ 

While asking himself these questions, a gentle tap at his door preceded the 
entrance of the well-known Sarah. Interrupting her in the enumeration of 
her wares— 

‘Tell me, woman,’ said he, ‘is the Jewess whom they talk about really 
as handsome as this picture represents her ?’ 

‘ As the Lord is just !’ returned she, ‘the chaste damsel is a thousand times 
fairer than you there see her.’ 

‘Chaste! say yon’? Has she ever withstood the temptations of rank and 
wealth ?’ 

‘Miriam has been well brouglit up, my Lord; is betrothed, and has 
riches enough of her own to be above the power of temptation. Nothing 
but love could F 


‘I have never heard 


I bought one, if your High- 








ne of 


‘ How ?’ interrupted the young man. 
betrothed ?’ 

‘ True; and yet she does not know what it is to love.’ 

‘In that case,’ said the prince, throwing himself on the sofa, ‘ tell her that 
L love her, and arrange matters so that she may love me.’ 

‘Nay !° exclaimed the old woman, feigning astonishment 
Christian and a prince, and Miriam a Jewess. You cannot mean it!’ 

‘ Leave that to me,’ he returned. ‘Do what you can to win her for me, 
and you shall have a reward that even your rapacious soul does not even 
dream of.’ 


‘Did you not say that she was 


‘You are a 


An imperative gesture warned her that he was not to be argued with, 
and she left him, reflecting on the means by which she could earn the prom- 
ised recompense. Ambition and vanity were powerful agents, and she 
resolved to try their influence on Miriam. How far she succeeded we have 
already seen. 

Sure that Miriam would be impatient to see her again, she purposely de- 
ferred her visit for some days. One evening she entered Rachel's apart- 
ment, witha small lantern in her hand. The blind woman occupied her 
usual place by the fire, and Miriam aud the ortugnese held a whispered con 
versation together 

‘What are you saying about princes and Greeks?’ inquired Rachel.— 
‘ What is it that is so splendid ?” 

‘There is splendour enough in Frankfort at present,’ returned the other : 
|‘ but I was telling your daughter the story of a }Tince who once on a 
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ime was so much in love with a maiden of our creed, that he shared his 
ne with her——’ 
~ *Andso she became his paramour, and was accursed of her people,’ in- 
terrupted Rachel. 
‘Nay! nay! he honoured her as much as if she had been his wife, and her 
rei as princes in the land,’ continued the other, winking to 
~~ a ‘ But it is only a tale, you know; such things do not happen now- 
a-days ” 

: Well you can finish your tale when I am in bed,’ said Rachel rising. — 
As Miriam left the room to assist her mother, Sarah, opening the window, 
placed her lantern outside it. Soon after, a step was heard on the stairs, 
and going to the door she held a conversation in a low voice with some one 
outside. It was scarcely ended, when Miriam, returning, asked the mean- 
ing of the light at the window. 

* My child!’ said Sarah,‘ know you not, that on the sea-coast men light 
fires to guide the storm-driven mariner to the haven, and in like manner is 
this lantern placed for the guidance of one who, tormented by stormy pas- 
sion, vainly seeks a haven of rest.’ 

‘What mean you ?’ asked the young Jewess. 

‘I mean that the handsomest and noblest youth in Frankfort stays a sup- 
pliant at your door, and with sighs and tears implores your pity.’ 

‘ Nay, Sarah, now I understand you less than ever,’ said Miriam, whose 
blushes showed a greater knowledge of the old woman’s meaning than she 
was willing toallow. 

‘In a word, then,’ said the other, ‘ Prince Demetrius, the idol of every 
female heart, is without, and waits the sentence, that from your lips is to 
bring him misery or bliss.’ 

On the following day, Sarah appeared before the prince with smiles that 
formed a striking contrast to his gloomy countenance. 

‘ Hear me, old sorceress !’ he exclaimed: ‘did you think when you took 
me to your Jewess, that I was going to play the part of Jacob, and dally 
round her for seven years. I hate your people, aud if I concealed my feel. 
ings, it was because I expected to eee a pleasant adventure to relate, in- 
stead of hearing a rigmarole about duty, and virtue, and seeing your long 
nose always before me. There is your money, and now keep gut of my 
way, for Wy Heaven, if you get me into your Jewish quarter a third time, my 
sword will leap trom its scabbard to revenge my father’s death on all L 
meet there.’ 

‘Tut! tut! panes a handsome girl (and where will you see Miriam’s 
equal?), though she be a Jewess, is not to be gained without trouble. She 
loves you already, or she would not have consented to an interview, 80 we 
must not despair.’ 

‘You put me beyond my patience !’ he exclaimed vehemently. ‘I tell 
you again, that I hate your whole race. By their treachery my father was 
delivered into the hands of his murderers: among them are still concealed 
the emblems of royalty, that once formed the pride of our house. Accur- 
sed be ye all!’ 

‘Well! well! Twill say no more about,’ replied the old woman, chink- 
ing the gold she had received; ‘but for all that, ny young prince,’ she 
an Powell us she descended the stairs, ‘if I can catch this pretty dove 
for you, you will not refuse the gift from the hands of the old Jewess 
Sarah.’ 

Among the entertainments that were to be given in honour of the corona- 
tion was a masked ball. The great preparations that were making to render 
this féte worthy of the occasion were the theme of universal conversation. 
Sarah’s trade, as a vender of objects for the toilet, made her particularly ac- 
tive at this time, and there was scarcely a family of any consequence in 
Frankfort in which her services were not in requisition. One morning she 
was creeping along with her basket under her cloak, when a well-known 
signal made her look up ; Prince Demetrius was lounging at his window, 
and beckoned her to come tohim. She entered his room, chuckling to her- 
selfas she guessed the purpose of his summons, and cunningly resolved to 
leave hum to introduce the subject of both their thoughts. With this inten- 
tion, she pretended to be much struck with the splendour of his Hungarian 
nuiform, which was lying on a table. 

‘You will have an opportunity of seeing all this magnificence more fully 
displayed to-night,’ said ; ‘for of course you will honour the masked bal! 
with your presence ?’ 

‘T am glad to see your highness in such good spirits. A poor Israelite like 
me goto the ball! Lwonld not give a ducat for the life of the richest 
and best among us, who should show himselfin the Romer Salle this night! 
not the beauteous Miriam herself.’ 

‘Miriam!’ interrupted he ; ‘how is the Jewess ? 
since that night?’ 

‘Ah! poor child! she is fretting herself, and lamenting that she has incur- 
red your highness’s displeasure.’ 

‘ My displeasure! By no means. Bring her to me, and I will soon com- 
forther. The girl is handsome enough to warrant a slight risk of paradise 
for her sake.’ 

‘For shame, prince!’ said Sarah, turning as if to leave the room. 

‘Where are you going in such a hurry?) Do you think Ll do not know 
what you want! take this purse. Here is a ticket that will admit 
you to the ball, and if you bring Miriam with you, you know I can be 
grateful.” 

Sarah’s resolution was soon taken. She procured a suitable disguise and 
set off to visit Miriam, whom she had not seen for soe days. 

On arriving, she found Rachel ill, and one of the neighbours, who acted 
as nurse, sitting by the bed-side. A glance at Miriaim’s anxious counte- 
nance convinced her that a proposal for a meeting between the lovers would 
be favourably received ; and telling her that she had just seen the prince, 
she artfully insinuated that the moment was come on which the future pros- 
perity of her whole life depended. Satistied with the effect her hints had 
produced, for Miriam’s eyes lighted up atthe mention of her lover’s name, 
Sarah displayed the costume she had bought. It had been made for a lady 
of high rank, who was prevented, by the sudden death of her husband, from 
making use of it. Dazzled with its splendour, Miriam in astonishment ask- 
ed what it was for. 

‘Prince Demetrius charged me to get it for you to go to the ball 
in,’ said Sarah; ‘but you must not lose time. I know a person who 
will lend a room where you may dress, and who will accompany you 


in adomino. Not that you will want her long, for the prince will soon find 
you out.’ 


Have you seen her 


In spite of Miriam’s wish to see her lover, it was not without a violent in- 
ward struggle that she resolved to take advantage of Sarah’s offer; but fe- 
male vanity whispered that such an opportunity of appearing in the full 
blaze of her charms might never occur again. 

‘I will go,” she at length said. ‘ Yes, I will see him, though destruction 
be in my path!’ 

To satisly Sarah, she tried on the dress. It was of antique fashion ; and 
by its form, as well as the richness of its materials, was evidently intended 
to represent the costume of some royal personage of ancient days.— 
The young Jewess stood before the mirror, and her cheek was flush- 
ed with pleasure as she saw her lovely face and figure set off by the robes 
of a queen. 4 

‘1 shall appear before him as a princess,’ she said ; ‘but something is 
still wanting to represent the character properly. See, Sarah, in that 
coffer lie ornaments that would make this costume surpass every other in 
the Romer Salle.’ 

While speaking, she half unconsciously took out the casket, and unwrap- 
ped the silk from round it. For the first time she beheld the seal, whole 
and eutire as it had been, when a quarter of a century before, her honest 
grandfather had received it from the stranger. 
~ ‘Have you no knife?’ said Sarah, as she snatched the casket from her 
hand and tore off the seal that fastened the string. Miriam started at the 
dazzling brilliancy of the jewels. 

‘What have you done?’ she faintly asked. pi 

Without answering, the old woman placed the crown on Miriam’s head, 
and clasping her hands as she beheld the diamonds sparkling among her 
jetty os ot Surely !’ she exclaimed, ‘ Esther herself, when attired to go 
before the king, was not fairer than you. Go, child, and conquer as she 
did !’ 

Encouraged by these words, Miriam accompanied Sarah to the room 
which the latter had engaged for ber to dress in, The crown was again 
placed on her head =‘ Must I wear the red cross?’ she asked with a shud- 
der, as she saw Sarah with the insignia of the order in her hand. 

‘To be sure you must,’ was the answer. ‘I will place it on your bos- 
om, and no one will then suspect that a Jewess is concealed beneath your 
mask.’ ; : .. 

It would be impossible to describe the astouishment of Miriam on enter- 
ing the Romer Salle, at the splendid sight that greeted her. The dais, where 
| sat the emperor, surrounded by his brilliant court, the rich dresses of the 
Hungarians, the jewels, the embroidery, and the waving plumes of the cour- 
tiers and ambassadors, all struck on her dazzled senses like a scene of en- 
chantment. But, if admiration almost deprived her of the power of motion, 
| the sensation her appearance excited in the assemblage was quite as great, 
| and it would be dithcult to say whether the beauty of her figure, or the ex» 
| 





traordinary value of her jewels, attracted the most attention. 
The clang of the trumpets which had welcomed the imperial guest had 
ceased, and was succeeded by a symphony played entirely on flutes. While 
| every breath was hushed, every ear attentive to catch the harmonious sounds, 
ja loud cry rang through the Salle, All eyes turned to reprove the disturb- 
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er. A tall commanding figure in uniform was seen reclining on a sofa, as if 
struck down by some en blow. The crowd closed round him, aud the 
respect shown to the imperial presence caused this occurrence to pass with- 
out further notice. 

The Polonaise led by the emperor himself had begun, and Miriam had 
as yet seen no traces of Prince Demetrius. Sick at heart, she left her com- 
panion and wandered from the ball-room into a smaller apartment, where 

she sunk on a sofa. More than one person, curious to know the name of 
the brilliant mask, had followed her, but her short impatient answers batHed 
all their attempts at conversation. Freed from their importunities, Miriam 
had been for some minates alone, when a mask whom she had not before 
seen placed himself beside her. She started, for that proud step, and state- 
ly mien, could only belong to one person. The very sound of his voice, in 
spite of au attempt to disguise it, convinced her it was the prince. His con- 
versation left it wucertain whether he had already recognised her, for he 
seemed anxious to ascertain her name and rank. “Miriam’s delight at find- 
ing her lover amounted to ecstasy ; she playfully parried his questions by in- 
sisting that he already knew all he was asking. At length, remembering 
that a longer stay would be imprudent, she rose to depart. 

‘ You shall not leave me,’ said the mask pressing her hand. 

‘ Alas!’ returned Miriam. ‘ You will not wish to detain me, when you 
hear that itis to no princess you are paying court, but to a poor maiden, 
who weurs a crown to which she has no right, whose only riches are a pair 
of black eyes, with whichto weep your absence, and loug raven locks to dry 
them with.’ 

| know if whispered the other. ‘You are the Jewess ——— 
on vg if Lam!’ she iuterrupted, ‘ will you deceive me und break my 

art 7 

‘Let us understand each other,’ said her companion impatiently. ‘ You 
had those jewels from your father.’ 

‘From my grandfather, who received them froma prince. I ought not to 
mention it, but I can conceal nothing from you.’ 

‘I know the story,’ said the mask, ‘ but you are going home. I will ac- 
company you.’ 

Miriam's companion came up atthe moment, and the three left the Romer 
Salle together. 

Early the next morning, a travelling chaise with one person inside was 
proceeding along a street in Frankfort leading to the Jewish quarter of the 
town, whien its progress was stopped by a crowd of persons assembled be- 
fore a house, aud seemingly in the most Violent state of excitement The trav- 
eller demanded the cause of the disturbance. He was auswered that a young 
Jewess named Miriam lay a corpse in the house. It was supposed that she 
had been murdered by an old Portuguese Jewess, named Sarah, assisted by 
a woman of ill-fuine, in whose room the deed had been done. , 

It was Reuben, Miriain’s betrothed, who was just returning from his jour- 
ney, to whoin those melancholy tidings were communicated. Overwhelm- 
ed with hovror, he entreated permission to see the body. He was refused, 
for the house was in possession of the city authorities. While he still dis 
puted the point, arush of the people drove him back, aud curses were heard 
from every tongue as the two culprits, loudly protesting their innocence, 
were conveyed to prisou. Soon after some of the principal members of the 
Jewish commuuity came to fetch the body of Miriam to her mother’s house. 
Even in death, the matchless beauty of “the Pearl of Israel,’ was the ad- 
miration of all who beheld her. he lay with her rich garments drenched 
with the blood that had flowed from a wound near the heart. The black 
hair, from which the crown had been hastily torn, hung in disorder over her 
snowy neck, where the bloody mark of the murderer’s hand had left evi- 
deuce of the violence with which the ruby cross had been snatched from 
her bosom. 

The coronation was over, and all the strangers had left Frankfort before 
Sarah and her accomplice were brought to trial Although protesting that 
they were not guilty, the proofs appeared so strong against them that they 
were condemned without a dissenting voice. On the scaffold Sarah ut- 
tered bitter curses against her judges, while her companion, stretching out 
her hands in a last appeal to her tellow-citizens, declared that she died in- 
nocent. <a 

Yeurs rolled on, the story of Miriam had become a tale remembered only 
when some traveller explored the Jewish quarter of the city, when the Syn- 
dic of the Jews was one day requested to accompaily a person newly arrived 
in Frankfort ty the Hebrew burying ground. The stranger was a man of 
remarkable appearance. Although apparently upwards of sixty years of 
age, his tall figure retained much of its former strength and elasticity. When 
excited by strong emotions, his black eye sparkled with all the fire of youth ; 
but his contracted brow and compressed ii s seemed to mark him as one 
who had suffered much pain, mental or bodily. 

On entering the cemetery, he requested to be shown the place where 
Miriam was buried. Passing numerous grave stones inscribed with Hebrew 
characters, his conductor led the way to a lowly hillock, the stone of which 
was fast crumbling away. ‘ Here,’ said he, * lies the body of the loveliest 
and most unfortunate of her sex. Evil was the day that the unhappy girl 
ceased w remember the gulf that separates a Jew from a Christian !’ 

Tuese words were spoken with a bitterness that caused the stranger to 
look earnestly at the speaker, and he saw that his eyes were filled with 
tears. ‘Were you ner brother?’ he asked. 

‘IT was more !’ replied the other. ‘1 was her betrothed: but for my fa- 

tal journey she might now be alive, the mother of my children. The tra- 
gic story has never been clearly explained, for the declaration of the two 
women seemed to implicate a third person in the transaction ; but neither 
he nor the fate of the jewels could ever be discovered.’ 
_ ‘Perhaps,’ said the stranger after a short silence, ‘I could give you the 
information you wish for. My mission here is connected with the circum- 
stances that you speak of ; but you must graut me two requests. The one 
is to be silent respecting ny visit; the other, to permit me to enter this ce- 
metery alone, as often as | wish.’ 

His hearer, greatly surprised, promised to observe the conditions, and 
they lefi the place together. 

‘ lhe two women,’ said the stranger, ‘ were innocent. The murder was 
cominitted by aservant of the prince’s; the same who in his infancy twice 
saved him from sharing his father’s fate. Marco, that was his name, had 
been brought up in the family, was warmly attached to his master, and 
et eka ge were in his power, to revenge his death. On recognising 
se dvips) soci Demetrius left the ball and communicated his discovery 
—Pan8 Pa ag _ not to lose sight of them. The story ran, that 
pose that the ate Lac been betrayed by a Jew, and it was natural to sup- 
So ’ person possessing them, and who owned that she belonged to 

at people, was the child of the betrayer. Marco watched her and her 
a to the house, and taking the opportunity of the absence of the 
a ‘ aed Miriam s room. He was joyfully received, tor she took 
tn Tor his master—you know the rest. Prince Demetrius soon after mar- 
ried, and the crown that was torn from the brow of the murdered girl adorn- 
ed that of his bride. From that hour the curse of Heaven seemed to pur- 
sue him. His children died, his wife was faithless, he lost the emperor's 
favour; and when at last, a banished man, be knelt by the bedside of the 
assassin, he promised that the fatal jewels should be offered as an expiatory 
sacrifice to the manes of the innocent victim.’ 
, The strauger took his leave, nor did the Syndie ever see him again, 

or on the tollowing day he left Frankfort; Reuben, however, learned 
that he had visited the cemetery alone, and reflecting on the occurrence. 
he felt convinced that in him ke had beheld one of the principal actors 
in the tragedy, and that his visitor ust have been Prince Demetrius him 
self.— Hood's Magaz nee 
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MATEO THE HUNCHBACK. 
AN INCIDENT IN GUIPUZCOA. 

_ The chain of the Pyrenees, that magnificent natural barrier between 
France and the Peninsula, generally diminishes in height as it approaches 
the western coast, until, on arriving within a few miles of the Bay of Biscay, 
the towering wall or mountain dwindles into detached and communainds 
trifling ranges of hills, and the boundary line between the two countries is 
completed by the insignificant stream of the Bidassoa. On the Spanish 
bank of that river, and at a short distance from the spot where it leaves the 
frontier, and becomes entirely Spanish, there stands, or at least stood, some 
half-dozen years back, asmall squalid looking venta, or inn, which, judging 
from its wild isolated position, was more likely to be resorted to by smug- 
glers and outlaws than by honest men and peaceable travellers. Built in an 
angle formed by some large masses of dark-coloured ruck, the house was in- 
visible to persons approaching from the east or south: on the north side, or 
front, flowed the river, ata distance of about a hundred yards, and with a 
thick torest of vak and chestuut on its opposite bank ; while to the west 
the ground was rugged and broken, witha narrow mule track winding like 
a wlutish line over the rocks amongst which it finally lost itself. 

On an autuma night of the year 1338, the large smoky room that com- 
posed the whole of the ground-floor of this inn was occupied by two per- 
sons. Qne of these was a man in the prime of life, tall, raw-boned, and 
Sr age and possessed of the broad shoulders, narrow hips, and sinewy 
at that characterise the Spanish mountaineer. His countenance, natu- 
™ ?, ans mg — in Its expression, was rendered still less prepossessiiz 
*sallngteg a genni atta extending fom the left temple, across the cliyek- 
by a thick mustache of ; tee lip, which latter feature was cov wed 

< nustuche of a reddish-brown coolur. His dress was half mili yy, 











ha'f civilian; a blue frock-coat buttoned up to the chin, and girt at the waist 
by a leathern belt supporting a curved and broad-bladed sabre, a Basque 
cap on his head, and at his heels yr rowelled spurs that jingled as he 
strode up and down the damp and filthy floor of the room. He was appa- 
rently annoyed or impatient at something: from time to time a muttered 
curse or angry exclamation escaped him, and he would give a fierce stamp 
with the heel of his boot, or a hasty clutch at lis brazen sword hilt. Once 
or twice he paused opposite the large projecting chimney aud gazed for a 
moment into the log-tire that was smouldering ou the hearth, or pulled u 
the wick in an iron lamp that hung from the rudely fashioned paths gr | 
and theu resumed his monotonous promenade. The second occupant of the 
dingy apartment was a boy, apparently about twelve years of age, to judge 
at least from his diminutive stature and delicate features. He was crouched 
down upon a low bench in the chiimney-corner, lis elbows on his kuees, his 
chin resting on his hands, and his large restless black eyes glittering from 
amongst a profusion of tangled curls of the same colour, that hung over his 
neck, hoaiilen, and cheeks. The name of this lad was Matéo, and he was 
the son of the keeper of the venta, one José Miron, a notorious contraban- 
dista, who was then absent on a smuggling expedition. The man who has 
been described was Antonio Ranez, or as he was more commonly called, 
Antonito, the chief of a small guerilla band, that carried on a kind of preda- 
tory warfare agaiust the Carlists in the neighbourhood of the French frontier, 
a good deal on its own account, and a little on that of her Catholic Majesty 
Isabella the Second. 

After some continuance of his restless walk, Antonio’s patience seemed to 
be fairly exhausted. Stopping suddenly, be drew from his pocket a clumsy 
silver watch, and looked at it by the light of the lamp. 

‘Las once! Eleven o'clock!’ he exclaimed, ‘ ‘oo not yetcome. Some- 
thing must have happened.’ 

He had scarcely uttered the words when the stillness of the night was 
broken by a shrill whistle, given apparently within a very short distance of 
the house. The man hurried to the door, opened it, aud gazed out into the 
darkness, which was excessive, the sky being covered with heavy clouds, 
aud not a star visible. Suaddeuly a light appeared on the farther side of the 
Bidassoa, and threw a brilliant streak across the water. The illumination 
was momentary, and then all was again darkness. 

‘Matéo, muchacho pronto! quick! cried the guerilla in a low hurried 
tone to the boy, who was still cowering in the chimmey-cerner. The lad 
rose to his feet, and it then became evident that his diminutive stature and 
sickly juvenile appearance were not so uch owing to his youth as to the 
deformity of his frame. He might be twenty years of age, but was consider- 
ably under five feet in height, his legs long and awkward, his body exceed- 
ingly short, and disfigured by a protuberance between the shoulders. 

*‘ Matéo, quick to the boats!’ repeated Antonio. 

The hunchback led the way with long strides to the water’s edge, where 
a sinall boat was lying concealed among some bushes, to which it was se- 
cured. Antonio sprang in. The lad untied the rope, and was about to fol- 
low, when the guerilla uttered a fierce oath. 

‘ The oars—where are they !’ 

Matéo looked into the boat. 

‘ Are they not here, Don Antonio?’ 

‘ Demonio!’ exclaimed the guerilla, in a tone of suppressed fury ; ‘ the oars, 
you imp of perdition !’ 

And, seizing the boy by the collar, he shook him violently. 

‘ They must be in the stable,’ said the hunchback, as soon as lie had breath 
to speak. ‘I will fetch them.’ 

At this moment another whistle and a’second flash of light across the water 
seemed to increase the impatience of Antonio, who jumped out of the boat, 
and, striking the unlucky dwarf a furious blow on the face, caught him by 
the collar and dragged him in the direction of the house. In less than three 
minutes the guerilla returned, bearing one of the missing oars in his haud, 
by afew strokes of which the boat was impelled to within half a score 
yards of the opposite shore. Striking his paddle into the bottom of the shal- 
low river, Antonio then checked his Leon. 

‘ Quien vive ?—Who goes there?’ said he, in a distinct but cautious 
tone. 

‘ Raposo,’* was the reply. 

The keel of the boat grated upon the shore, a man, muffled in a cloak step- 
ped in, and in a few seconds the skiff and its occupants were again on the 
Spanish bank of the Bidassoa. The boat was moored, and the two men 
walked up to the inn. . 

Divesting himself of his cloak, and laying aside the dark lantern which had 
served him for his signals, the new comer drew a bench to the fire, and, seat- 
ing himself upon it, stirred up the embers and exposed his booted feet, which 
were soaked with water and covered with mud, to the pleasatt heat of the 
flames. He was aiman of about fifty years of age, with strongly marked 
features of a particularly keen and resolute expression, and dressed in plain 
clothes of unassuming cat and materials. Antonio, after carefully shutting 
the door, 4!so approached the fire, and seated himself opposite to the strang- 
er, who cast a searching glance round the room. 

‘Are you alone?’ said the stranger. ‘Where is José Miron ?’ 

‘Passing tobacee into France,’ was the reply. 

‘ And his son ?’ 

‘The humpbacked cub is in the sulks, and has taken himself off. You 
may speak freely, Senor L * * *. There is no fear of our being overheard. 
(re matters progressing !’ 

‘ Excellently well,’ replied the other. ‘ He is at Aspeitia, without other 
guards than a few cahealion, thinking himself as safe as if he were on the 
throne at Madrid, with a regiment of body-guards at the gates of his palace. 
He little dreams of what is brewing for him. How astonished he will be to 
see us walk up to his bedside to-morrow night. For to-morrow night it 
must be, Antonio. There is no time to lose.’ 

‘And why would not the general do it ?’ asked the guerilla. 
be his reason for throwing away such achance !’ 

‘ Pshaw !’ returned the other, impatieutly—‘ the general! It is not your 
generals and colonels who want to put an end to a war which gives them 
money aud promotion. No, uo. He treated me asa madman when I open- 
ed the plan to him, hinted that [ was a spy, and finally ordered me to leave 
the province. So | took a passport for France, and here lam. But we can 
do it without him, Antonio. To-morrow night, one hour after sunset, I shall 
be off St. Sebastian, with the two chasse-marées. Mind you and your men 
are realy to join me.’ 

‘Itis a risking business,’ said the guerilla, musingly. ‘ But the prize is 
worth trying for. They ought to make me commander-in chief and you 
prime minister, if we succeed; for we shall have done more than all their 
ministers and generals have been able to do. Santissima Virgen! com- 
padre. Think of you and I rousing his majesty from his first sleep, just 
touching him on the shoulder and saying, ‘“* Carlitos 

‘Hush!’ exclaimed L * * *, hastily. ‘You are imprudent. 
mentioning names.’ 

‘Nota soul to hear us,’ replied Antonio; ‘but, however, silence is our 
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No use 


countersign. Have you any thing more to say to me ?’ 
‘Nothing,’ said L * * *: ‘only remember to-morrow, one hour after 
Pe ec 
sunset. 


‘ [shall be exact,’ replied Antonio; ‘and then—hurrah for an ounce of 
lead or a general’s commission ! 

These were the last words spoken by either of the two men, who now 
left the house together. L * * * crossed into France in the same man- 
ner in which he had arrived, and Antonio, after conveying him over the 
river, entered a sort of shed that served as a stable to the venta, and 
presently re-appeared mounted upon a strong rough-looking horse. He 
struck into a mountain path, and in another moment had disappeared in 
the darkness. 

Scarcely had the clatter made upon the flinty soil by his horse’s hoofs 
died away, when there was a stir among a pile of old sacks and fishing nets 
in a corner of the room which the guerilla and L * * * had so recently left; 
and the unshapely figure of Matéo Miron rose to its feet. The features of 
the deformed lad were smeared with blood, the result of the blow he had 
received; but instead of wearing an expression of pain or vexation, they 
were lighted up with a smile of savage joy. 

‘ Aspeitia !’ fe muttered between iis teeth, as he approached the fire and 
held out his long ape-like fingers to the embers. Carlitos—a general's com- 
missiou—the fool! Antonita the muleteer witli a general’s faja 
reckoned without Matéo, ay, and without the blow,’ added he, putting 
his hand to his face, which was swollen, aud still bleeding. ‘Ha, ha! the 
fool!’ 

And extinguishing the lamp, which was smoking and flickering in its sock 
et, the hunchback uttered a wild sound between a yell and a laugh, and 
darted out of the venta. 

It was about an hour after nightfall upon the day subsequent to that on 
which the incidents above narrated occurred, that two of the fast-sailing 
lugger-rigged vessels, known as T'rincadores or Chasse-marées, came glid- 
ing down with a favouring breeze from the direction of the French coast, 
and backed their sails opposite to the harbour of St. Sebastian. At the same 
instant lanterns were ran up to their mast-heads ; aud scarcely had this been 
done, when, from the shadow of the cliffs below the lighthouse, five row- 
| lnats, crowded with men, shot out, and in a very few minutes reached the 

side of the trincadores. The crews of the boats were transferred to the 
| larger vessels, with the exception of two rowers, who remained in each of 
| the former. and pulled leisurely back to land. All sail was now made on 
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the luggers, a fresh easterly breeze favoured their progress, and sent them 

ing over the waves; but, as if even this rapid rate of progression had 
not been sufficient, sweeps were put ont, and the sturdy Biscayan mariners 
applied themselves to accelerate the speed of the vessels, which advanced 
with extraordinary swiftness, the water flashing from their sides, and emit- 
ting the phosphoric light frequently to be observed upou that coast. The 
men who hac been brought on board by the boats took no share in the la- 
bour of the sailors, which, to judge from their garb and equipment, would 
not have been very congenial to their habits and profession. They were 
about fifty in number, active, hardy-looking fellows, some of them of rather 
cut-throat physioguomy, but all with an expression of reckless daring stamp- 
ed upon their features. Their dress was tolerably various, some weari 
blue or green uniform jackets, others grey frock-coats. All bad the rou 
Hat cap, which was the universal head-dress of the Carlists, and also of some 
of the Christino guerilla corps, and all were arined well and alike, with 
clean serviceable mnskets | bayonets, their canunas or leathern belts be- 
ing stuffed full of cartridges, 

These men torined the guerilla band of Antonio Ranez, who now stood 
upon the half deck of the larger chasse-marée, in low and earnest conversa- 
tion with the same person whom he lad met the preceding night at the 
venta on the Bidassoa. The Senor L * * *, however, had changed his 
costume to one somewhat similar to that of his companion, and had, more- 
over, buckled a sword round his waist, while from the breast of his coat 
protruded the butts of two pistols. His brow was slightly knit, and his 
countenance wore a look of decision and excitement as he paced, or rather 
turned, up and down the half-dozen planks tLat formed the quarter-deck of 
the lugger. ‘It isa bold thing,’ said he, in reply to some observation made 
by Antonio, * but the prize aimed at is in proportion. And if there has 
been no treachery, and the men are staunch, I will answer for its suc- 
cess. 

‘ Treachery there can hardly have been,’ replied the guerilla; ‘for even 
now none but you and myself know whither we are bound, or what is the 
object of our expedition. Certainly its real one is the last that will be sus- 

ted. As tomy men, I answer for them as for myself.’ 

Within three hours after the luggers had left St. Sebastian, they cast an- 
chor at the mouth of a creek on a secluded part of the Gaipuzcoan coast, 
west of the mouth of the river Oriv, and within a short distance of the port 
of Guetaria. Forty guerillas, with Antonio and I, * * *, were conveyed 
to land by successive trips of the luggers’ bouts; the other ten were left on 
board, with strict orders to allow none of the crew to go ashore, but to await 
at the same spot the return of their comrades, which would take place be- 
fore daybreak. Everything was conducted with the utmost silence and 
caution ; all lights had long been extinguished on board both vessels ; the 
oars were mufHed, and no man spoke above his breath 

There was no moon, but the night was a clear and starlight one, when 
Antonio and his band, under the guidance of L * * *, who stationed him- 
self at the head of the party, left the coast, and struck into the interior of 
the country, marching in single file, ata pace not unfrequently adopted by 
Spanish soldiers, and that for silence and speed could be equalled by few be- 
sides North American Indians. It was neither a walk nor a run, but a swing- 
ing step between the two, capable of being long sustained, and which ear- 
ried them over the ground with great rapidity. Their guide was evidently 
a man perfectly acquainted with the country he was traversing ; Le looked 
neither to the right nor the left, but pursued his course in neary a 
straight line, new across meadows and ploughed fields, then through narrow 
lanes and perhaps for a short distance along a high road; through copse and 
thicket, over hedge, ditch and bank,on he went with the untiring vigour and 
activity of a Biscayan mountaineer. From the moment the guerillas set 
foot on shore, they were in the Carlist country, amongst a population devo- 
ted to the Pretender, and within a short distance of numerous cantonments 
and garrisons of his troops. The lateness of the hour, however, the darkness, 
and the unfrequented paths they were following, rendered it improbable 
that they should be encountered or even seen, but_ nevertheless every pre- 
caution had been taken in case they were. Their dressand equipment were 
the same in all respects as those of most of the Carlist troops: they were all 
Biscayans, talking Basque, and familiar with the habits of the rae | they 
were so unhesitatingly venturing amongst. During a march of three hours’ 
duration they made but two rencontres. The first was of some peasant wo- 
men, who wished them a good night, and walked on unsuspectingly, taking 
thein for Carlist soldiers, the more so as two or three struck up a ditty popu- 
lar amongst the factious troops, and the words of which were as complimen- 
tary to Don Carlos as they were disparaging to his niece and sister’in-law 
The second meeting was not got over so easily. A peasant. mounted on a 
stout mule, came trotting up beside the party, with which he seemed inclin- 
ed to keep company. He entered into conversation with the men, asked 
them where they were going and whence coming, and what was the cause 
of so late a march. The guerillas had had their lesson and were ready with 
answers, but his curiosity was not easily satisfied, and his questions became 
embarrassing. 

‘Get rid of that chattering fool,’ said L * * * to Antonio. 
quisitive — Fifty lives must not be risked for one.’ 

‘True,’ said Antonio, drawing his sabre silently, and slackening his pace. 
As the unlucky peasant passed the guerilla, a bright blade gleamed for an 
instant ; there was a low gurgling sound, and then a body fell crashing 
through bushes and branches into the ravine that bordered the road. 

It was an hour past midnight when the adventurous little band halted in 
a lane that wound between hills covered with forest trees, from amongst 
which large irregular corners and pinnacles of rock here and there protrud- 
ed. Every thing was still; the breeze had died away, and save the occa- 
sional screech of an owl or croak of a irog, not a sound was to be heard. 

‘In ten minutes we are there,’ said L * * * to Antonio. ‘It is time to 
give the men their final orders.’ 

Antonio assented, and the next moment the guerillas were collected in a 
circle round their leaders. L* * * addressed them. 

‘Meu,’ said he, pointing to a light at no very great distance, ‘yonder is As- 
peitia.’ 

There was a movement of surprise amongst the men at finding themselves, 
as it were, in the very den of the lion. 

‘ There isa person there whom we are going to seize and convey back to 
the trincadores. ‘There are no troops in the place and we expect little difli- 
culty in making his capture ; but should there be any attemptat rescue, with 
an appearance of success, remember that, dead or alive, we must have him, 
and that his head alone will be worth its weight in gold to the man who 
shall present it to-morrow at St. Sebastian. And now, forward! Raposo 
the watchword. The rendezvous here in case of dispersion.’ 

The men fell into their places, and the march was resumed. They Lad 
not, however, advanced a indeed yards from the spot at which this short 
pause had been made, when the pass was lighted up with a bright glare, and 
the reports of five-score muskets were echoed from the neighbouring hills. 
At the same instant, from behind rocks and trees, from amongst brushwood 
and bushes, hundreds of dark forms started up; and the white caps of the 
fifth battalion of Guipazcoa, the gallant and much dreaded Chapelchurris, 
became dimly visible through the darkuess as the wearers hurried down to 
the attack of the Christinos. . 

‘Hémos perdiao, said L* * *, as he fell heavily over at the foot of a tree. 
‘We have lost, but the cast was worth risking.’ 

He had been struck by two balls, and died almost instantly. More than a 
third of the guerillas had been killed or desperately wounded by the volley 
they had received, but notwithstanding this heavy loss, and the desperate 
situation in which he found himself, Antonio, who was as yet unhurt, 
did not seem to despair, or at any rate he was resolved to sell his life 
dearly. 

« Animo,. muchachos !” cried he, as he snatched up tae musket of one of 
his dead followers, and taking a steady aim at a Carlist officer who was 
leading on his men to the charge, shot him dead. The Christinos, gather- 
ing courage from the example of their chiet, — in a volley upon the 
enemy, which for an instant checked the advance of the latter. But the 
odds were too large for the issue of the contest to be doubtful. A gallant 
bat vain attempt was made by Antonio to retreat along the road by which 
he had come, fighting as he went, but after twice driving back the Carlists 
by the desperate impetuosity of his attacks, he found that he was completely 
surrounded, and might as well die where he stood. A general discharge 
from the Chapelchurris, who were enraged at the obstinate resistance of this 
handful of men, brought the matter to a conclusion. Five Christinos, who 
still remained on foot, threw down their arms and begged for quarter, 
but were instantly bayoneted. Antonio himself lay mortally wounded on 
the ground. 

Before the smoke of this final volley had cleared away, # lad, mounted on 
an uncouth Pyrenean pony, made his appearance upon the scene of the skir- 
mish. Dismounting, he began peering about amongst the dead and dying 
men with which the ground was strewed, until he at length came to Anto- 
nio, who was lying by the road-side, his head partially propped up against a 
fragment of rock, his life fast oozing out by three wounds, the least of which 
was mortal. On recognising the dying guerilla, a wild shout of exultation 
burst from the lips of Matéo the hunchback. nan : 

‘Ha! Anton mio,’ he cried, ‘we are not to be a general this time, it 
seems: we must wait a little longer for the faja. Or have we got the ounce 
of lead for our share? Ha, ha! Well—’twill teach you_to beat and buffet 
the poor hunchback. And ev you W ould have carried off Carlitos, eh ? Ha, 
} ha, ha!’ : mchaersc 
} And he began capering aud dancing round the wounded man, shouting 
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out abuse of Isabel and her partisans, and singing fragments of Carlist songs» 
to the considerable amusement of some of the Chapelchurris, who had lit 
torches in order the better to despoil the bodies of the Christinos, and now 
stood lookmg on in the flickering, flaring light at the antics of the half crazy 
hunchback, occasionally, too, jeining in the taunts he addressed to the unfor- 
tunate Antonio. Presently, the latter made a slight movement, as if desirous 
of raising his head higher upon its rocky pillow Matéo immediately threw 
himself on his we wet him 

‘ Let me assist you, Antonito,’ said he, in a tone of mockery. ‘You do 
not seem at your ease upon your couch to-night.’ 

And throwing his long lean arms around the body of his victim, he exert- 
ed all his strength to drag him into a sitting posture, at the same time twist- 
ing his flexible features into a hideous grimace of contempt and hatred. The 
wounded guerilla uttered a groan of pain and rage, whieh was echoed a 
momevrt later by a sharp shrill cry from the hunchback. The arms of the 
latter relaxed their hold, his head drooped, and he fell heavily across the 
body of Antonio, in whose throat the death rattle was now audible. Some 
of the Carlists stepped forward and raised Matéo, but he was already dead. 
By a last effort of expiring strength, the guerilla had drawn his knife and 
stabbed his betrayer and tormentor to the heart. 








It is a fact known to few, but not the less a fact, that towards the latter 
port of the Carlist war in Spain a plan was formed for carrying off Don Car- 

s from his quarters at a Guipuzcoan village, where he was frequently left 
unguarded, and with but few attendants. "It was proposed that a steamer 
should leave St. Sebastian soon after night-fall, and land a handful of reso- 
lute Basque guerillas upon the coast, within four or five nours’ march of 
the Pretender’s residence. _Disguised as Carlist soldiers, they were to 
march across the country, capture Don Carlos, and bring him with all pos- 
sible speed to the steamboat, on their way to which they were to be met, 
an their retreat protected, by some Christino battalions. The plan of this 
daring attempt was submitted by its originator to a Christino general then 
commanding in Guipuzcoa, but who did not think proper to countenance it. 
It was one of those enterprises that at first sight appear mad and impossible 
of execution, but which nevertheless, by their very boldness and improba- 
bility, often succeed. There is no doubt that a dash of this description was 
subsequently made, without assistance from the authorities, but the adven- 
turers were betrayed, an ambuscade laid for them, and they were all cut to 
pieces when within a short distance from the object of their expedition. 
The extermination of a few guerillas was a matter of too common occur- 
rence at that time to attract much attention, and it was scarcely alluded to 
in the Christino papers, though the Carlist gazettes, according to their usual 
custom, sapended it with much exaggeration and bombast. They were 
either not convinced, however, or did not think proper to mention, that the 
object of the detachment which had been dutoeel was no less a one than 
the surprisal and carrying off of the Pretender himself; an object that might 
not improbably have been effected, had not the Carlists been put on their 
guard oS a peasant lad, who casually became acquainted with the plot 
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THE POST-BAG ; OR, ECCENTRIC CORRESPON- 
DENTS. 


The following pertectly original application for a situation was addressed 
to the proprietor of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 
“Kinp Sin, 
I’m young, but of deportment grave, 
Which, as abettor to my great design, 
Doth give me age, and my design’s to reach 
Fame’s highest pinnacle, in comic guise, 
And wrinkled brow. In jovial age, whose brain’s 
With smooth conceits of divine homour fill’d 
To savour morals with becoming smiles, 
I’ve practised, too, with application stern, 
And often-times have mingled tears with smiles, 
When tongue and hands have stamp’d my efforts good. 
To thee I write, in eager hope to find 
Encouragement, to cultivate my art: 
Beneath thy fost’ring manageiment, to raise 
In modern Athens’ Temple a fair name ; 
Which to attain, would such achievement be, 
As honour wou’d with brilliant halo gild, 
Whose light, extending to that courtly town, 
Where dearthly talent rears her witless head, 
Obtaining Croesus’ riches unoppos’d, 
Might urge them borrow from Athenian store. 
To thee [ cry! A poor itinerant ! 
Unfriended and unknown! Be thou to me 
A kind Mecenas! Pluck me from the shade, 
Where sullen Winter chills my great desires, 
To where the rip’ning sun of favour shines ; 
And if my bud of talent e’er should blow, 
Shall bear in mind the husbandiman, whose hand 
Was stretch’d to shield the blossom in the storm! 
Yours obediently, John E— J—. 
To William Murray, Esq. . 
The following letter is from an Itinerant Professor, offering his powers of 
eutertainment. It is addressed to 


CAPTAIN H........ 59th Regt. of Foot. 


Eniskillen, 12th of Deer. 1831. 

Sir, i take the liberty of writing those few lines to you to your honour to 
let you know there is a boy here that has the segacious Dog of knowledge 
which will Do any thing unles speak. and will tell any gentleman’s 
complexsion in company also will tell any gentleman’s colour of hair, and 
# far better trick than any of those he will tell the gentleman that’s most af- 
ter the ladies. 

Gentleman the boy himself will do many other things noomerous to men- 
tion. Any gentleman in company may come forward and hold this letter 
wile the performance is going on. anything that is in the letter he nay come 
and recal on it and it must be Done hopping the gentlemen will a lows us to 
perform to them after the cloth is taken off. PHELIM GALLAGHER. 


By the following epistle, we discover that a high dignitary of the 
church can be anxious to see himself in print, and to be well reported. 
Bromley House, Kent, Nov. 22, 1795. 
Sir,—l am very ready to give my support to a paper so well suited to 
the times as yours. You will eter tes be pleased to send it to me every 
day. As lam not yet fix’d in London for the Winter, you will send it by 
the general post to this place till further orders. As for the Numbers that 
have been already published, you may send them in one parcel to my Lon- 
don House, the Deanery at West". I have not seen in any of the public 
ome ys any good account of my speech in the house of Lords, in reply to the 
carl of Lauderdale on the 3rd reading of the Treason Bill. If I should think 
to furnish you with a copy of it, (which I can do, for tho’ it was unpremedi- 
tated, I committed it to writing the same night as soon as I returned from 
the house,) can you give ita place in the Tomahawk in the course of this 
week? I beg the favour of your answer by return of post. I am, Sir, 
your obedt serv' Rocuester. 


A bona fide application for an engagement, addressed to Mr. Bunn, Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

Sin,—Having for the last 9 years practised Mr. Macready’s style of 
speaking I have at last got him to such perfection that I feel confident I can 
take any of his characters. To the theatrical world I am (as yet) perfectly 
unknown. If you think this worthy of your Notice oblige me with an an- 
swer directly however brief it may be as it will determine me from moking 
other applications I can also play in Warde’s Vandenhoff’s Anderson's 
Phelp’s Diddear’s or in fact in any man’s style but more particularly in Ma- 
eready’s Address to : ‘ Epmunp Davis 


7 13 Lower Road, Islington 

5 feet 3 Inches high very thin I have practised Mackbeth and Othello 
principally 

¥. B. Nolack of loudness in my speech. 


ae fe 
TWO MILITARY EXECUTIONS IN SPAIN. 

Jn the autumn of 1837, a mutiny broke out in the town of Villarcayo, in 
Biscay. Two battalions revolted, took possession of the place, and impris- 
oved or sent away their officers. The troop of cavalry to which I belong- 
ed, was at that time attached to the regiment of General Castaneda. who 
marched aguinst Villarcayo, and took it, after a three days’ sieze. The re- 
bellious battalions expressed their penitence, and were allowed to return 
to their duty, with the exception of the ring-leaders, who were tried by a 
court-martial, and eight of them condemned to be shot. : 

It was all very easy condemning them, but the difficulty was to carry the 
sentence into execution without exciting fresh disturbances. The Spanish 
army was justthen in a very bad state of discipline. During the summer 
of that year there had been many mutinies in various garrison towns. espe- 
cially at Miranda, Pampeluna, Vittoria, and Hernani, in all of which officers 





con cuidado, as the Spaniards say, which means, being translated, to ‘ mind 
his eye.’ He would not entrust the execution of the mutineers to the bat- 
talions to which they belonged, because he feared another outbreak ; and 
on the other hand it would, according to Spanish military ideas and customs, 
be a mortal affront to those battalions if the men out of their ranks were shot 
by any other corps of the army. At last the general hit upon a way to get 
out of this difficulty. One night orders were given to the whole division to 
be on the move at daybreak in the morning. Only the troop of English 
cavalry was excepted. The Spaniards marched accordingly, and an hour or 
two afterwards we were formed up just outside the town, the prisoners 
were brought out, and we were given to understand that the Ingleses were 
expected to find the firing party. To this we of course had a very great 
objection, which we reapenttally stated to the staff-officer who had been 
lett in command of the ison, representing to him that our duty was not 
that of executioners, and that by forcing such aservice on us, he was expos- 
ing us to become objects of contempt and dislike to the whole Spanish army. 
The officer, probably, had orders not to press the matter if we objected, 
and he then said that the national guards of Villarcayo, who were drawn up 
on the ground, must do it. 

These nationals, who had been put under arms to act as garrison in the 
absence of the regulars, were the most unsoldierly looking fellows I ever 
set eyes on, dressed in every sort of way, some in plain clothes, with cross- 
belts and shakos, others in uniform coats witha round hat. Their arms 
were as various as their garb, consisting of old muskets, with and without 
bayonets, carbines, rifles, and fowling-pieces, most of them of a beautiful 
brown colour from rust, and likely to be quite as dangerous to the persons 
who fired them as to those they were fired at. From these militia-men, 
however, a firing-party was selected. The unfortunate prisoners were made 
to kneel down in front of a wall, and a scattering, irregular velley was fired 
at them. Some of the muskets would not go off, and those which did had 
been so badly aimed, that only one of the men was killed, though all were 
wounded. It was the most horrible scene I ever beheld. The poor 
wretches, some of them stretched on the ground, others still on their knees 
were writhing in an agony of pain and terror, and imploring a speedy 


death. 


‘ Por Dios, matar nos! For God’s sake, kill us! Putus out of our mise- 
ry!’ The nationals had to load again and some of them had no second 
cartridge ; the muskets of others had missed fire, and they had nothing 
wherewith to draw the charge or pick out the touch-hole. By some ex- 
traordinary negligence, no reserve firing party had been told off. At last a 
second volley was fired, but even this was not quite sufficient, and one poor 
fellow was finished with a pistol. It was perfect butchery, and made me 
feel quite sick ; and as to the men of the troop, although all fellows accus- 
tomed to wounds and bloodshed, their faces, as J glanced along the line, 
were as white as their belts. 


At another execution that I witnessed, a characteristic incident occurred. 
It was in Navarre, at a period of the war when the system of reprisals was 
carried tu great length by both parties. The Carlists had been committing 
some atrocities, murdering prisoners, or something of that kind, and by way 
of retaliation, twenty out ot a number of prisoners whom the queen’s troops 
had recently made, were to be shot. The victims had to be chosen by lot, 
and for this purpose they were brought outof their place of confinement.— 
A wretched-looking set they certainly were. Although they had not been 
very long prisoners, the state of squalid misery into which they had sunk 
was really pitiable. They were ot all ages, from lads of sixteen to men of 
sixty, or who, at least, looked nearly as old as that, being perhaps premature- 
ly aged by the life of privations they had led, and by the sufferings of their 
captivity. There was no lack, however, of fine, stalwart fellows, with 
bronzed faces, muscular forms, bushy beards, and hair hanging in long curls 
over their necks ; models of Spanish mountaineers, whose iron frames ena- 
bled them to bear up against all hardships. The varieties of dress were 
strange and striking enough. The poor devils had none of them too much 
clothing, and what they had was, for the most part, worn and tattered.— 
Here might be seen a man with a full dress cout, the facings soiled aud 
greasy, a strand or two of an old tarnished epaulette dangling from his 
shoulder, hempen sandals, and a pair of linen trousers, formerly white, com- 
pleting his costume. This was an officer, but many were not even so well 
off as that. Jackets with a sleeve or the collar torn off were abundant, 
shirts by no means numerous, shoes very rare. ‘There was one old fellow 
amongst them who attracted my attention particularly. He was just the 
sort of man one sees in pictures of Napoleon’s vieille garde, with soldier 
legibly written on every one of his features, and in every movement of his 
upright, military figure: his hands and face weather-beaten to the colour of 
mahogany ; his gaze stern and fixed; his thick iron-gray moustache cover- 
ing his mouth, and the points descending almost on his breast. He had evi- 
dently made a sort of an attempt to furbish himself up for his melancholy 
parade. His old uniform jacket had had the dust knocked out of it, and 
was buttoned close up to the chin, as well as the intermittent buttons would 
allow; his forage-cap, or rather what remained of it, was placed on his heal 
with a degree of smartness, and his tattered shoes were fastened with bits 
of twine. Pipe-clay and blacking had of course not been at his command. 

I was on the parade-ground as a mere spectator, and while we were wait- 
ing the arrival of the officer commanding, I walked up to the prisoner I have 
described, and offered him a cigarrette, at the same time giving him the one 
I was smoking to light it with. His face brightened up with pleasure, and 
he thanked me energetically. 

‘Mil gratias, senor?’ said he. 
bacco.’ — 

‘Do you miss it much?’ I asked. 

‘More than any thing,’ was the reply. ‘ Dios sabe, our ration of food is 
small enough, but I would give half of it each day for half a cigar.’ 

‘I can understand that,’ said I, ‘in an old soldier, and you appear a very 
old one ’ 

‘ Bastante viejo. Old enough,’ said he; ‘Tam asoldier since 1800.— 
I have served with your countrymen, senor,’ added he, witha grim smile, 
‘with your gram géniral, con el Lorde Velingtone. Ah! those were the 
times! Habian soldados entonces. There were soldiers then ; but now— 
Pah!’ 

And taking a huge puff at his paper cigar, he looked round with much 
contempt at the boys and invalids by whom he was for the most part 
surrounded, and at a battalion of rather raw-looking Christino recruits 
that was drawn up at right angles with the line of prisoners I had a 
packet of cigarrettes in my pocket, and I took them out and offered them to 
the old man 

‘Many thanks, sir,’ said he; ‘no me hacen falta, I shall not want them; 
or stay—you won't miss it.’ 

And taking the cigars from my hand, he turned round and gave them to a 
prisoner in the rank behind him, who clutched them eagerly. Before I had 
time to ask the meaning of this strange proceeding, the general and his staff 
galloped up, the troops stood attention, and I was obliged to step on one 
side, with my curiosity ungratified. 

Presently a shako was brought round, containing the lots which the priso- 
ners were to draw. I was still observing the old soldier, and was near 
enough to hear what passed. It came to his turn to draw, and the shako 
was held out to him to draw 

‘Pas vd. adelante, growled the veteran. ‘ Move on, and never mind 
me. Putme down asadead man. I’m ready.’ 

‘Pero, hombre !’ said an officer who was superintending the drawing, 
‘try your luck, the chances are ten to one in your favour. You must 
draw.’ 

The Carlist persisted in his refusal. 

‘Ido not want to draw,’ said he. ‘Iknow what it will be as well as if 
Thad done so. My luck has always been bad, and it is not likely to change 
to-day.’ : 

The officer insisted, however, and the man at length reluctantly put in 
his hand and drew out a piece of paper. 

‘There!’ said he, as he slowly Salbhded it, and exhibited the fatal word 
‘ Lo hi dicho—I said it would be so,’ 


‘It is many days since I tasted to- 


to those around him. 

And with a bitter smile he resumed his cigar, and began puffing away 
with the same composure as before. He and his nineteen companions in 
misfortune were marched into the Carlist country and shot: There was no 
bungling thistime. At the word ‘Fire,’ the twenty victims fell like one 
man, all dead. 

ee 
ANECDOTES OF THE LATE KING OF SWEDEN, 
(BERNADOTTE.,) 

The authority for the following anecdotes, hitherto unpublished, so far as 
I know, rests upon persons witnesses to the facts related. No event in so 
remarkable a lite ought to be allowed to be forgotten. We owe them to 
history, to the memory of the illustrious dead, out of gratitude to a chief 
leader in the mighty contest that restored the nations of Europe to their in- 
dependence and rights. We owe their preservation to morals, which, teach- 
ing by example, proves how, through the midst of a revolution, when all the 
restraints of manners, laws, and religion, had been burst through—when 
treachery, plunder, and murder, had become the habits of a people, from a 
private station there arose a good, just, and wise man to the highest ranks of 





of rank had lost their lives. Espartero’s vigorous measures, and some severe 
examples that he made, were certainly beginning to get things into better 
order; but still it was a critical time, and Castaneda was obliged to anda: 


selected by the choice of a free people to fill their ancient and illustrious 
throne. In that celebrated letter of Frederick the Great to Stanislaus Au- 
gustus, in 1764, upon his election to the throne of Poland, he says.— 


his country, as marshal, minister, and governor of provinces, then finally | 


‘Your majesty is to consider that, since you have obtained your crown by 
election, not by birth, the world will be more attentive to your actions 
than to those of any other prince in Europe. And this is but just, since the 
latter is only the effect of consanguinity. From such a one no more is to be 
expected, though much more might be wished, than what men are usually 
endowed with. Butfrom one who has been exalted above his equals, from 
a subject to a king—from one who has been voluntarily elected to reign over 
those who chose him, everything is to be expected which may contribute 
to the honour and ornament of a crown. Gratitude_towards his poopie is 
the first virtue of such a monarch, for, next to Providence, he is indebted to 
them for his royalty. A king by birth, who acts inconsistently with his 
character, is a satire upon himself only; but a king by election, whose con- 
duct is unworthy of his dignity, disgraces his subjects also.’ 

Had Frederick designed to write a satire on elective monarchies, he could 
not have told more bitter truths; for how very seldom have elected princes 
realised, as did the King of Sweden, even the reasonable expectations of 
their subjects. Yet out of such reiterated disappointments the couviction 
has arisen, now received for an established maxim of political science, that, 
to secure the safety and welfare ofa state, its crown must be made heredita- 
ry, and the succession governed by fixed rules of law. Much of the wise 
government of the King of Sweden was undoubtedly due to his personal 
character, yet much must be granted, also, to the circumstances under 
which he was elected, and to the nature of his people and their con- 
stitution. 

Marshal Bernadotte came to reign with advantages possessed by no other 
elective prince of modern times; and, sivce these are imperfectly known, 
the following facts deserve our consideration. ‘The expulsion of the former 
dynasty was forced upon the Swedes by a painful but inevitable necessity. 


So general was this conviction that, after the king had been deposed by 
ingdom, 


varliament, he and his family were sent through the midst of the 
for several hundred miles, escorted by twenty dragoons, relieved from 
station to station, without a voice or an arm being raised in his favour. The 
Duke of Sudermania, uncle to the exiled king, and now the next heir to the 
crown, had been elected to the vacant throne, and, being aged and childless, 
his successor was also appointed. This prince’s death imposed upon the 
parliament the necessity of choosing another crown prince. A skilful general 
was needed to reorganise the army, and arrest the encroachments of Russia, 
as well as a just and vigorous government for internal affairs. The em ped 
renown of Marshal Bernadotte was known to all Europe, but his civil ad- 
ministration of the north of Germany had won the respect and affections of 
that country, by the protection he had afforded them from the savage de- 
crees of Bucnaparte. Then the late King of Sweden had neither knowledge 
nor part in the expulsion of the family whose throne he filled He was no 
rival nor aspirant. He never had the pretension to become a candidate.— 
He possessed neither influence over the states of Sweden, nor wealth nor 
power to affect their choice. No legislature in Europe was freer from for- 
eign control than the parliament of Sweden. In that crisis its conduct was 
opposed to the wishes of the four great courts of Europe. . 

Russia saw her plans frustrated by the choice of a general and statesman * 
Anstria naturally inclined, from relationship, to the exiled family; Buonag 

varte would have preferred that any other general should have been chosea, 

nowing that Bernadotte was not to be made his tool; and England then 
believed that this event had lost her her most ancient and constant friend, 
almost the only one now left in Evrope. But the Swedes, ra 
foreign considerations, promptly, manfully, and wisely, consulted only their 
country’s welfare. Their parliament, expressly summoned to choose a suc- 
cessor to the reigning sovereign, exercised a power that had been exerted 
on former political emergencies from the remotest periods of the nation’s 
history. 

In the administration of the government, the crown prince had singular 
advantages. He was not immediately king. The throne was filled by an 
aged, experienced, and sagacious sovereign, under whom he cordially 
acted. 

The constitution of Sweden, unlike that of France, of Belgium, or of the 
German states—mushrooms sprung from revolutions—is, like our own, the 
growth of ages, interwoven with the habits and laws of the state, and the- 
roughly understood by the people. The legislature, so true to its ancient 
form, is assembled, and acts according to fixed principles, and subject to» 
constitutional restraints. The prerogatives of the Swedish crown are limit- 
ed, and directed by custom, declared and explained by statutes. Its coun- 
cils form parts of the constitution, and their respective duties and functions 
are assigned them. 

Still many difficulties remained to be overcome. Norway had been 
wrested from Denwark, and transferred to Sweden: the blockade by Eng- 
land left the Norwegians no optien but to yield or starve : insurmountable 
difficulties were found in admitting the Norwegians to the Swedish parlia- 
ment: of their ancient and chivalrous nobility one sole family remained ; 
the materials were wanting for a new peerage ; the commons of Sweden 
were unwilling to admit men hostile to their country, and utterly unprac- 
tised in a free government. 

The Norwegians were therefore empowered to institute a legislature, or 
‘ storthing,’ for themselves. Its construction was drawn up suddenly, and 
said to have been an evening’s work; yet, though rude and imperfect, it 
has served its purpose, the welfare of the country, better than any other of 
the new legislatures of the Continent, owing to the strong sense of the Nor- 
wegians themselvees, directed (and at times their errors checked) by the 
wisdom and firmness of the Swedish king, who was in later years respected, 
and styled their ‘ common father.’ . 

The union, independence, and strength of the great northern peninsula 
is the common interest of Europe; for, next to Britain, it possesses the 
greatest extent of sea coast, the most numerous harbours, the ablest and 
hardiest seamen, ten thousand of whom, upon an average, sail under the 
English flag. Suppose, through its internal distwastions (for united Seandi- 
navia is proof against all her enemies), that this country should fall under 
the control of Russia, the latter would then possess all the means she re- 
quires for the subjugation of southern Europe, whose independence is in- 
separably linked to the power of Sweden. 

I now proceed to the anecdotes announced. In their notices of the late 
King of Sweden, the English newspapers have stated him to be the son of 
a peasant of Bearn. This is an error. He was by birth a citizen of Pau, 
the capital of that province, as is proved by the tablet placed by his fellow- 
townsmen upon the walls of the house where he was born. His father was 
a counsellor of the parliament, of respectable descent. At the period of the 
birth of his son, destined to such high fortunes, there resided at Pau a Scot- 
tish gentleman of rank, for the health of his family. They were on terms 
of intimacy with the Bernadotte family, and he stood godfather to the 
child. 


Young Bernadotte, educated with care, decided early fer the military pro- 
fession, which he entered asa volunteer. Shortly afterwards, his regiment 
was sent to the East Indies. In an engagement with the English, he was 
severely wounded, and left on the field of battle. He was found by an of- 
ficer in our service, conveyed to his tent, his wounds dressed, and carefully 
nursed. The handsome, graceful, and intelligent youth, won ou the affec- 
tions of his preserver, who treated him as a son, until an exchange of prison ~ 
ers enabled him to return to Frauce. 

Many years passed away, and Marshal Bernadotte became commander- 
in-chief in the north of Germany. His early friend was a native of Hano- 
ver. The marshal made inquiries for his family, and found that the officer 
himself had retired from service to his native Gey to spend his old age.— 
An aide-de-camp was sent to invite him to the levee. He reluctantly obey- 
ed, having no idea that in the governor of his country he was to meet his 
young friend of former days. Upon his entrance, the old officer was sur- 

wised to see the French marshal spring forward, clasp him in his arms, and 
yurst into tears. ‘T see,’ said he, ‘ you have forgotten the poor youth you 
saved and tended as a child.’ He then related to his officers the particu- 
lars of the event. 


It 1s a matter of history that, upon his election to the crown of Sweden, 
he had to encounter many mee a to leaving Paris, from the jealousy and 
repugnance of Buonaparte. But nowhere have I read, not even in the 
memoirs of Fouché, that after the prince had set off for Sweden, Buona- 
parte, having repented, despatched after him two agents of his own secret 
solice with orders to arrest the prince at his port of embarkation and bring 
in back prisoner to Paris. On their arrival, they found he had already 
embarked, and his ship in the offing. From what slender chances hang 
sometimes the most momentous events! An order of Charles I.’s counct! 
compelled Cromwell to give up his intended voyage to America. The de- 
lay of a few hours enabled the future King of Sweden to take possession of 
his government, destined at Leipzig to drive Napoleon from his conquests 
in Europe. 

Itis matter of history what efforts were made to win Sweden for the ally 
of France before the invasion of Russia. A few years before, Finland had 
been conquered by Russia. Napoleon offered to restore it with the provin 
ces unto the Neva, in former ages subject to the Swedish crown. While 
the French advanced through Poland, the Swedes were to enter Finland 
and march upon St. Petersburg through a country ready to rise in their sup- 
port. This was a tempting offer for the Swedes. It was a master plan in 
the French emperor, by which he hoped, and hoped not without reason, to 
wrest from Russia all her recent conquests in western Europe So far is 
known; but the-conference that ended in the rejection of the French al- 
| liance has not (so far as [ know) yet transpired. A special minister was 
sent from Paris to Stockholm, bearing the French emperor's last terms.— 
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He demanded a private audience of the crown prince, who fixed it at the 
palace of Droningholm. The envoy pressed the former offers of Finland 
with the adjoining provinces, and ed the cession of Norway and restora- 
tion of Pomerania, then in the French possession. The crown prince lis- 
tened until he had made an end of his offers, then asked, ‘Should Sweden 
reject these terms, what then were his orders?’ The envoy rejoined, they 
were to inform him that Sweden would be + cured f one hundred thons- 
and men, reduced to a dependency, himself deposed, and some other ele- 
vated to its throne more faithful to France. The prince thenled the envoy 
to a window commanding an extensive view. ‘ Mark,’ said he, ‘ the scene 
before you; that broad deep lake that intersects the country for seventy 
miles, those ferests extending on every hand,—all Sweden is but a recur- 
rence of that scene. In such a country, with such a people so indomitably 
brave, devoted to their native land, what have they or I to fear? Were 
one hundred thousand troops of France to invade us, which I know to be 
impracticable, without risking a battle, they would all be in their graves or 
my prisoners before the winter passed.’ j J 

rhe envoy now burst out into unmannerly reproaches. The prince lis- 
tened for a moment unmoved, then politely told him, ‘ You have now per- 
formed your duty and I inust do mine, by bidding you adieu.’ 

There was no third person at this conference ; ‘but the prince had order- 
ed a Swedish gentleman to be placed within hearing, and to take notes of 
~what was said. From him I have these particulars. 

The last anecdote is an instance of the political wisdom of the late King 
of Sweden ; the present is given of his military foresight. 

In the spring of the eventful year 1812, the Emperor of Russia and the 





«crown prince had a conference at Abo. it is believed that the Russian plans 


for the approaching campaign were there discussed, aud then the emperor 
arranged to communicate every important event, to benefit by the prince's 
opinion, during the conduct of the war. — the passage of the Niemen, 

as despatched to Stockholm. ‘The 


the English minister, the prince said, ‘1 am happy to communicate good 
news to you; the French army have passed the Niemen.’ The minister 
requested his royal highness to explain in what manner this was to be con- 
sidered as good news. The princethen showed him that this event discoy- 
ered the plan of the campaign. Until now it had been thought that Napo- 
leon’s design was to occupy Poland, to arm and discipline its people, to col- 
lect stores, perhaps to restore that kingdom, then to invade Russia in the 
spring of the following year. ‘ But now we were certain that all these ad- 
vantages were flung behind him, that the Emperor of France was rushing 
‘headlong into the interior of Russia, and that great disasters inevitably await- 
ed the French army.’ 

Let it be remarked that this was said in a public audience at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, while in the eyes of Europe all things seemed 
to favour the invaders. 

The French historians of this gigantic enterprise, even Napoleon himself, 
in his conversations with Las Cases, admit the wisdom of the plan neglected, 
and the rashness of that pursued, which ended in the total destruction 
of 400,000 infantry and 52,000 cavalry, the most numerous and _ best 
disciplined army that in ancient or modern war has ever been commaded 
by one chief. 

The following instance of magnanimity deserves to be preserved. It 
proves that neither the presence nor example of the monarchs of Europe 
could betray the late King of Sweden into what was unbecoming to him- 
self or make him forget what was due to others. 

Let us recall the great events of 1813: how Napoleon, deserting the 
wretched remains of his Russian army, hastened back to France, and raised 
by anticipated conscriptions of future years anew army of 1,040,000 men ; 
how he again took possession of Prussia and Saxony, tought a succession of 
battles without any decisive result, fixed the centre of his military move- 
ments at Dresden, and there kept at bay the united armies of Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia. Recall that at this crisis the Prince of Sweden with 30,- 
000 men landed on the shores of the Baltic, and, strengthened by a Russian 
aud Prussian division, advanced upon the French army, defeated Marshal 
Ney, and made Napoleon’s retreat upon Leipzig unavoidable. Let us _re- 
member the main Romo of this eventful battle fought under its walls, 
continued throughout three ~ without the three greatallies gaining one 
foot of ground; until, on the close of the second day, the Swedes marched 
into action, and by attacking the flank of the enemy, compelled Napoleon 
in the afternoon of the third day to seek the safety of himself and his guards 
in flight, and accomplished this only by the sacrifice of his army., by blowing 
up their only passage of retreat. Whether the battle of Leipzig be con- 
sidered by the number of the combatants, certainly not less, probably 
more than 400,000 men, or by the duration of the contest, or by the 
numbers of the killed and wounded, or by the monarchs in the field 
or by its results, this signal victory stands unrivalled in the annals of 
war. 

Europe saw herself free from the shameful and galling yoke of France, 
and France, driven within her own frontiers, was forced to contend for her 
own existence. 

Thus much belongs to history. But in the evening of this victory 
a circumstance occurred unnoticed among great events, but strongly 
“ ~— the character of the Swedish prince with those of his sovereign 
allies. 

Upon Napoleon’s retreat from Dresden, he carried with him the King of 
Saxony ina sort of honourable imprisonment, and confined him with his 
family in the ground-floor of the town-house of Leipzig. In its great hall 
the sovereigns assembled immediately after the battle, to learn the results 
and consult upon future operations. 

The King of Saxony, intormed of their presence, sent a gentleman of his 
court to wait upon them and represent tothem his condition; first he was 
to address the Emperor Austria as his kinsman, then the Emperor of Rus- 
sia; should they refuse to interfere, next the King of Prussia; and, as a last 
resource, the Prince of Sweden. 

The Emperor of Austria mildly declined to act ; the czar told him, it was 
no business of his; the King of Prussia gave a rude refusal; and his after con- 
duct proved that already he had tepenol designs upon Saxony, from which 
he finally wrested two-fifths of its territory, 

Meanwhile the Prince of Sweden had been intently occupied with a map, 
and in explaining to the generals around him the route that Napoleon would 
take in his endeavour to reach France, when he was addressed in his turn. 
Hie immediately answered, ‘ Bear my respects to the King of Saxony, as- 
sure him I should not have been a moment under the same roof with him, 
without requesting the honour of presenting myself, had not my military 
‘duties taken the precedence of all others.’ Then turning to an aide-de-camp, 
he gave orders to see the King of Saxony set immediately free. 


. 
ANTHOLOGIA GERMANICA. 
From a Paper in the Dublin U. Magazine. 


Now for a song from Julius Mosen, a Voigtlander, and, albeit a lawyer by 
Profession, a true poet in temperament. 
THE DEATH OF HOFER. THE HERO OF TYROL. 
At Mantua long had lain in chains 
The gallant Hofer bound ; 
But now his day of doom was come-— 
At morn the deep roll of the drum 
Resounded o’er the soldiered plains. 
O Heaveu! with what a deed of dole 
The hundred thousand wrongs were crowned 
Of trodden down Tyrol !* 


With iron-fettered arms and hands 
The hero moved along. 
His heart was calm, his eye was clear— 
Death was for traitor slaves to fear! 
He oft amid his mountain bands, 
Where Inn’s dark wintry waters roll, 
Had faced it with his battle song, 
The Sandwirth of Tyrél. 


Anon he passed the fortress wall, 
And heard the wail that broke 
From many a brother thrall within. 
“ Farewell!’ hecried. “ Soon you may win 
Your liberty! God shield you all! : 
Lament not me! I see my goal. 
Lament the land that wears the yoke, 
Your landand mine, Tyrél!” 


So through the files of musqueteers 
Undauntedly he passed, 
And stood within the hollow square. 
Well might he glance around him there. 
Aud proudly think on by-gone years ! 
: Amid such serfs his bannerol, 
Thank Gop! had never braved the blast 
On thy green hills, Tyrol! 
*“We suppose we need 


scarcely remark that this word is properly accented 
su the second syllable. . ii iti 











They bade him kneel: but he with all 
A patriot’s trath replied— 
“T kneel alone to Gop on high— 
AstbhusI stand so dare I die, 
As oft [ fought so let me fall! 
“ Farewell’—his breast a moment swoll 
With agony he strove to hide.— 
“ My Kaiser and Tyrél”’ 





No more emotion he betrayed. 
Again he bade farewell 
To Francis and the faithful men 
Who girt his throne. His hands were then 
Unbound for Le bd and thus he prayed :— 
‘God of the Free, receive my soul! 
And you, slaves, Fire!" So bravely fell 
Thy foremost man, Tyrél! 


We should very much like to elaborate an Anthology from Rickert. Like 
Wordsworth, Rickert has been eminently successful in his attempts to in- 
vest the every-day incidents of life, ‘the common growth of Mother Earth,’ 
with the graces of poetry ; but he is wholly free from the stilted pedant 
which one regrets to meet with occasionally in the Great Lakist. In his 
purely metaphysical poems he does not shine. A transiator of these must 
either amplify them or cut them short—perhaps cut them altogether. Here 
is a thought borrowed from Neander, and actually gasping for air. 

EIN WORT NEANDER’S. A SAYING OF NEANDER. 
Den Schopferischen, herrschend iiber seine Zeit 
Erhabuen Geist, wie darfst du ihn aus seiner Zeit 
Erklaren? Aus ihm selbst erklare seine Zeit! 

Ever must thy toil be frustrate 
While thou strivest to illustrate 
Gop from Human Soul and State: 
These abide unvoiceful ever ; 
Shadow serves to indicate 
Substance, but contains it never. 
Whoso seeks the Unseen Eternal 
In the Finite Visible 

Is but groping for the Kernel 

On the outside of the Shell. 


MEMNON AND MAMMON. 


“Thine Eastern Lays, O friend! are dear 
To my soul! I sing them, and in mine ear 

All Memuon’s mythical dolors are tingling !’’ 
So wrote to me recently, One of Us, Es 
I showed the passage to Ludovic Huss ; 
And Ludovic read it precisely thus— 
“Thine Eastern Lays, Ofriend! are dear 
To my soul! [sing them, and in mine ear 
All Mammon’s musical dollars are jingling !”’ 
The irony here is rather severe ; 
But the man of a Mittion, the modern Xerxes 
(Of ducats) can hardly do other than sneer 

At the Man in a million who coins but—verses ! 
The world prefers—though the poet imbues 

His pages with Fancy’s brilliantest colors— 
The “ gold itself’ to the golden hues, 

And Mammon’s dollars to Memnon’s dolors! 


From Rickert’s Oriental Translations. 
AND THEN NO MORE. 

IT saw her once, one little while, and then no more: 
’Twas Eden’s light on Earth awhile, and then no more. 
Amid the throug she passed along the meadow-tfloor : 
Spring seemed to smile on earth awhile, and then no more, 
But whence she came, which way she went, what garb she wore, 
I noted not; I gazed awhile, and then no more! 


I saw her once, one little while, and then no more: 

’T was Paradise on Earth awhile, and then no more. 
Ah! what avail my vigils pale, my magic lore ! 

She alone before mine eyes awhile, and then no more. 
The shallop of my peace is wrecked on Beauty's shore. 
Near Hope’s fair isle it rode awhile, and then no more! 


I saw her once, one little while, and then no more: 

Earth looked like Heaven a little while, and then no more. 
Her presence filled and lighted to its inner core 

My desert breast a little while, and then no more. 

So may, perchance, a meteor glance at midnight o’er 
Some ruined pile a little while, and then no more! 


I saw her once, one little while, and then no more: 

The earth was Peri-land awhile, and then no more. 

Oh, might I see but once again, as once before, 

Through chance or wile, that shape awhile, and then no more ! 
Death soon would heal my griefs!| This heart, now sad and sore, 
Would beat anew a little while, and then no more. 


—— a 
MR. ROWLAND POLE’S VALENTINES. 


There are some places which itis areal privilege to live in—such as Bath. 
Mr. Rowland Pole lived in Bath. The consequence was that every body 
knew Mr. Rowland Pole—knew all about him; knew what he had a-year, 
and what he did with it; knew where he dealt and where he visited ; knew 
what his washerwoman’s bill came to weekly, and his other bills half-year- 
ly, or however it was he paid them ; knew what he ate and drank, and how 
much; knew when he took physic, and how little; with twenty other 
things, the knowledge of which Mr. Rowland Pole innocently supposed to be 
contined to his own breast. But all else that every body knew about Mr. 
Rowland Pole was uninteresting, insignificant, trivial, compared with one 
piece of information, the most universally diffused of all—every body knew 
that Mr. Rowland Pole was not happy, that he was disgusted with the un- 
holy state of bachelorhood, that he was in search of a wife. 

Now Mr. But perhaps the indulgent reader, to save repetition, will 
permit me to call Mr. Rowland Pole ‘our hero”—meaning, the reader’s and 
mine. Our hero, then, (for I take the permission for granted, and I don’t 
see how the reader can help it), had not advertised for a connubial partner. 
Neither had he communicated his wishes on this point to an intimate friend, 
in all the sacredness of confidence. And yet every body,as I have said, 
knew the thing What Mr. Rowland Pole believed to be his best kept se- 
cret, was actually the town-talk of Bath. The solution of this enigma I am 
able to furnish. Mr. R. P. had made proposals to several young ladies, 
and such proposals are not raade su) sigillo confessionis. Young ladies at 
Bath are not bound to secrecy when young gentlemen, or gentlemen who 
are not young, make them declarations of attachment. Who ever heard 
of a gentleman’s dropping on one or two knees before a young lady, and 
faltering out ‘I love you, but let it go no farther?’ The reader will 
see it was no mystery that a good many people were in the secret of 
our hero’s matrimonial aspirations, whom he never dreamed of taking into 
his confidence. 

Now, this was notin Mr. Rowland Pole’s favour, as every refusal that he 
met with rendered his ever meeting with an acceptance more and more 
——- He whom one young lady rejects, may reckon with tolera- 

»le certainty on being rejected by another young lady—ay, by an infinite 
series of young ladies. Heis become too cheap. Who cares to ‘win’ him 
whom somany have ‘worn,’ or might have worn, had the wear pleased 
them? Such a conquest is not worth the proclaiming, ae not 
worth having. It is like carrying an unwalled town, not worth a bulletin. 
Thus, while in one point of view it was an advantage to Mr. R. P. that 
every body knew he was looking for a wife, inasmuch as it saved him the 
expense of an advertisement, (and Mr. R. I’. was not a gentleman of expen- 
sive tastes,) in another, this circumstance told with a fearful weight against 
him—the very notoriety of his wishes preseuting the most formidable bar- 
rier to their fulfilment. 

Now, it is somewhat singular, if we look at itdispassionately, that Mr. R. 
P. should have been the rejected of so many young ladies. Mr. Rowland 
Pole was in easy circumstances : for Bath, he might be called rich; and 
there are young ladies enough in Bath—so many young ladies that, if they adi 
get husbands, I must say that Bath does not contribute its due proportion to 
the old-maidery of England. One has not heard that the young ladies of 
Bath, above all other young ladies, have an objection to marriage in the ab- 
stract. Perhaps the particular concretion of marriage, represented by our 
friend, or hero, Mr. Rowland Pole, was more tlian usually uninviting. The 
truth is, Mr. R. P. was not cast in the mould of the heroic. Mr. R. P. was 
no longer young, and elderly people at Bath, who remembered him young- 
er, could not conscientiously say that they remembered him handsomer.— 
He was a gentleman somewhat under the middle stature, yet who would 
have rather inclined to tall, if his legs had been in due proportion to the 
length of his body. ij 

















land Pole as a nickname he had got. They called him Mr. Roly-poly.— 
That was adding insult to injury ; but young ladies will do such things.— 
Then there was no end to the puns, « nibs, conceits, and conundrums, that 
were made on the name and person of our unfortunate hero. His favourite 
place in the ae 3 church, nee which he took his weekly survey of the 
collective young-ladyhood of Bath, was christened by a facetious curate, 
‘ Pole’s Synopsis.’ A gentleman who dabbled in natural philosophy called 
him ‘the negative Pole,’ because, wherever he attempted approximation, 
he was met by a negative, which repelled him. And a very young gentle- 
man had sent to‘ The Bath Herald’ (there is such a paper !) the fo wing 
epigram, which was, very properly, sent back to him:— 

“As beauty’s sway extends from pole to pole, 

So Pole from beauty does to beauty roll.’ 

Mr. Rowland Pole’s first essay to come within the pale of the holy estate 

(at least the first that has come to my knowledge) was on this wise. He 
knew a house—it was in Henrietta-street—in which dwelt a very worthy, 
but not very wealthy man, with a dozen of daughters and no sons. The 
Misses Oliver were all pretty, but Miss Helen Oliver was the prettiest. So 
thought every body ; and so thought, as was natural, inevitable, but most un- 
fortunate for him, Mr Rowland Pole. Our hero thought Miss Helen not 
only the prettiest of the Olivers, but the prettiest girl in Bath ; and if herein 
he did but show his judgment, he certainly showed all the more lamentable 
deficiency of that quality, in that he forthwith proceeded to fall in love with 
this pretty Miss Helen. Was not all Bath in love with her already? And, 
had it not been so, was he a Rowland for this Oliver? Desperately in love, 
however, «id Roly-poly fall. Nevertheless, he did not immediately ‘tell 
his love ;’ for, to say the truth, he did not know rightly how to go about it. 
He was ashamed. A young gentleman, in love for the first time, is always 
bashful. Roly-poly was not exactly young, but he was bashful. Still Miss 
Helen, had she held such a thing possible, might have seen that he was in 
love with her. Did not he look like a languishing Adonis, whenever his 
eyes rested upon her? Atleast Adonis could not have looked more languish- 
ing, though perhaps he might have languished with a better grace. ly- 
voly had not all this time moved much (rolled much) in female society ; a 
Ira not remarkably great powers of entertainment; he was considered a 
doll companion. Not that he prosed : he was on the whole rather a silent 
man. But then he was not a good listener, any more than a good talker : 
he was neither amusing nor amusable. Nevertheless, he did allin nis power 
to put Miss Helen in possession of the fact that he was in love with her.— 
All in his power—for to tell it her was not in his power. Also to make her 
presents was not in his power. First, he was too shy; and next, he was no 
friend of unnecessary expense; he really could not bring himself to part 
with money foolishly. It was curious, but Mr. Rowland Pole did not give 
away his money with half the readiness with which he gave away his heart. 
But ‘love has eyes.’ Heavens! what looks did Mr. Rowland Pole lavish— 
—they cost nothing—upon the unconscious object of his adoration] Also, 
he rubbed bis hands in a fidget of pleasure when he got near her: then he 
sat by her when he could, and always told her what kind of weather it was, 
and what kind it had been for the last few days, and what kind it was like, 
or not like, shortly to be. The weather was Mr. Rowland Pole’s strong 
r0int. 
. It was Valentine’s eve. The spring was backward : there was snow up- 
on the ground, and the hedges sparkled with the late frost. There was 
something in the air that gave a buoyancy to the spirits: it was so brisk, so 
clear, as if the whole atmosphere had been turned into laughing-gas. Helen 
took a walk with one of her sisters through some of the sy van lanes out by 
Widcembe, and Mr. Rowland Pole contrived, by the merest accident in the 
world, to fall in with them. Mr. Rowland Pole was not fond of frosty 
weather, but Miss Helen was. She was in high spirits. She langhed—she 
ran races with Mr. Rowland Pole—she threw a snow-ball at him. 

Roly-poly was in a state of beatification. All was tumult in his breast.— 
“She loves me,” said he to himself He went home from the walk very 
happy—happy to get home, because it was ete: also, because he 
was home just in time for dinner—happ y, above all, because he took with 
him the enrapturing certainty that his feelings were understood and recipro- 
cated. “I will write her,” said Roly-poly, as he sipped his port after din 
ner, “a Valentine.” 

The writing of that Valentine cost him some ounces of substance: he 
wrote it in the sweat of his brow. It is happily in my power to lay it before 
the reader :— 

“Your beauteous charms, oh! lovely maid, 
Hath me a soft and tender lover made. 
I have seen thee in the graceful dance, 
And sing, if possible, with still more elegance ! 
But oh! thy virtues I can trace 
In every feature of thy form and face. 
Therefore doth all my feelings thus combine, 
To you to send this Valentine. 
{ am in love with you, dearest— 
Tell me what it is you fearest! 
Tell me, oh! tell me if your youthful heart 
Beatest with generosity to assuage my smart ? 
What mean that blush and yonder downcast sigh ? 
What mean the pearly tears that stud thine eye? 
Am I not the lover true, 
Deeply attached (I swear) to you? 
I send this Valentine to thee, 
In hopes you will relent to marry me. 
Oh! then relent, and crown the goal 
Of your distracted lover, Rowland Pole !”’ 

‘I think,’ said our hero, wiping the perspiration from his forehead, and 
fetching a deep sigh of exhaustation—‘ I think that ought to doit.’ He read 
his production over slowly rubbing his hands together. “‘ There’s a warmth 
in it,’ said he: ‘I hope she won’t think it too romantic.’ 

But Mr. Rowland Pole was not a man to divorce the poetry of life from 

its prose. His Valentine to Miss Helen, he resolved, should be accompanied 
by a letter to Miss Helen’s papa. To this task he now addressed himself, 
and, singular to say, although the letter cost him far less of mental labour 
than the Valentine, it was a far better production than the latter. It was a 
really a well-written letter—I may say, an eloquentone. I have seen a copy 
of it, and could insert it here, but it is in print already. The fact is, Mr. P- 
had written it out from the helpful pages of a ‘“‘Complete Letter-writer,” 
and, if the reader has any curiosity to see exactly how it ran, there is every 
reason to believe that he will find the book still in print—and it is not 
dear. 
Next morning, being Valentine’s day, the prose and the poetry were de- 
livered in Henrietta street at the same time by the penny-postman, and were 
handed to the parties to whom they were respectively addressed, as the 
family sat at breakfast. ’ 

‘God bless my soul!’ exclaimed Mr. Oliver, as he glanced over his let- 
ter. 

‘Goodness!’ cried Miss Helen, as her eye ran through hers. : 

« What is it !—what is it, Helen?’ sang out a chorus of Olivers, while papa 
handed his letter to mamma, with the words, ‘A most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, my love.’ 

‘What is it, Helen? Ah! what is it?’ repeated the chorus. 

‘I see nothing so very extraordinary, Mr. Oliver,’ observed that gentle- 
man’s spouse. ‘ ™ 

‘ Perhaps not so very extraordinary, my dear,’ acquiesced the well-disci- 
plined husband : ‘certainly, not at all extraordinary ; though I confess, at 
tirst it took me a little by surprise.’ 

‘ Do tell us, Helen ; what is it?’ fell in the chorus. 

‘Roly-poly has written me a Valentine,’ at length exclaimed Helen, who 
had Gaished reading the production of her adorer’s muse. ‘There, [solda; 
read it out for the benefit of the public, and, pray, do it justice. Papa, 
mamma, Isolda’s going to read us Roly-poly’s Valentine !’ 

‘Mr. Rowland Pole has written your papa a proposal for you, Helen,’ said 
Mrs. Oliver, gravely. 

‘Mamma!’ Helendid not know whether to laugh or cry; the matter of 
her mother’s communication suggested the former course, its manner the 
latter. 

Her sisters decided the point; there was a moment of silence; the olive- 
branches about Mr. Oliver’s table looked one another in the face; then, at 
once, as each caught the reflection of her bewilderment in the face of the 
other, there broke out such a peal, so wild, so exultant, so frank, so franght 
with unadulterated fun, that Helen, even with her mamma’s eye on hers, 
caught the infection—nay, that Mrs. Oliver herself was carried away by the 
torrent, and laughed, though with less of abandon than the young people, 
which encouraged Mr. Oliver to laugh too. 

* What are you laughing at, foolish children?’ said Mrs. Oliver, at length, 
making an heroic effort to regain her composure. ‘ ; 
‘Why, mamma!’ cried Helen— Mr. Roly-po’——and off she went again, 
and the chorus joined in, da capo. , 

At last sides were sore, and spirits were exhausted: the family had laugh- 
ed themselves into a key for speaking gravely on the most ludicrous subject, 
and Mr. Roly-poly’s proposals came under serious discussion. Helen said 
Mr. R. P. must be crazy—he was older than papa—old enough to be her 
grandfather. ; 

~ Miss Isolda asked, if Mr. R. P. wanted to marry, why didn’t he ask aunt 
Perpetua, who was more suitable in point of years, and who, very likely, 





But nothing tended so much to the frustration of the wishes of Mr. Row- 


would have him. Aunt Perpetua was an elder sister of Mr. Oliver. 
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‘ And,’ subjoined Miss Jane, ‘he would come into the family, you know, 
all the same ; only we should have him for an uncle, instead of a brother.’ 

Miss Alice Gees to know how it was possible our hero could have the 
effrontery to expect Helen to become Mrs. Roly-poly ! 

Mrs. Oliver must say that she took altogether Saigerent view of the mat- 
ter. Mr. Rowland Pole was not young, but years brought experience, pru- 
dence, and I know not what excellent qualities besides. It was desirable 
that the husband should have the advantage of his wife in point of years—— 

‘Iam sure I should think it no advantage to be older than Roly-poly,’ 
sighed Helen. Mrs. Oliver proceeded— 

‘ The wife ought to be able to look up to the husband——’ 

‘Roly-poly must stand on the table, if he wants Helen to look up to him,’ 
urged Miss Isolda. 

* For guidance ij 

‘Helen had to help Roly-poly over the stiles,’ murmured little Gene- 
vieve, who had been 4. sister's companion of the preceding day's walk. 

‘ For protection : 

‘ Roly-poly got behind Helen, when we came up to Biddle’s farm-house, 
where they have the big dog.’ 

‘He must go before her in the race of life 3 
, : Heler, beat Roly-poly yesterday, when he tried to race with her, hol- 
ow. 

‘Her caprices must not be able to bring him out of his equilibriam——’ 

‘ Roly-poly was near falling, when Helen threw a snow-ball at him.’ 

* What is this I hear?’ said Mrs. Oliver, somewhat indignantly. ‘ It ap- 

ars, Helen, from all that Genevieve says, that you have been giving Mr. 

owland Pole the most decided encouragement ‘This settles the question: 
you cannot now draw back. Mr. Oliver, [ am sure, will perceive with me, 
that there can be but one answer to this geutleman’s proposals——’ 

‘ Certainly, my dear, I’ll write a civil note to him—tell him how sensible 
—honour and so forth—but, quite out of the question—Helen too young— 
Isolda, darling, give me my writing-desk—I’ll write immediately—cruel to 
a, A r old devil in suspense.’ 

‘ da, stay where you are. Mr. Oliver, now listen to me.’ 

And Mrs. Oliver set forth how Mr. R. P. was rich: how Helen could 
hardly expect so good.a match in Bath, where nobody saw her ; how it was 
an excellent establishment; how Mr. Oliver was far from rich; how Helen, 
as Mrs. Rowland Pole, would be able to do, no mortal could tell what, for 
her sisters; how mothers alone were judges of what was for a daughter's 
advantage ; how fathers, as a general rule, seemed to be im the world to no 
other end than the breaking of mother’s hearts, and the thwarting of the 
best conceived plans for the interests of their families; how there was no 
use in talking ; and how she, Mrs. Oliver, would be missed when she was 
gone ; with much more to the same efiect—that is, to the effect of totally 
subduing Mr. Oliver, if that had not been a work of supererogation. 

Mrs. Oliver having thus silenced all opposition on the part of her hus- 
band, if that could be said to be ple which never had a voice, nor 
dreamed of having one, took her daughter in hand. We will not recapitu- 
late the arguments she used: suffice it to say, they prevailed. Miss Heleu 
ee of many portionless sisters. Mr. Rowland Pole’s pro- 
posal was really a generous one, as the lick-spittle world we live in counts 
ereeeity Then, Mr. Rowland Pole was old, very old, really old enough 
to be Helen’s grandfather. Had he been fifteen or twent years younger, 
the disparity of ears would have been much more frightful ; but, as it was, 
his wife would ceriainly not have a very long lease of him. The fair 
daughter of the Olivers overlooked the white hair and the carbuncled face 
and fixed her eyes on the good establishment. But there was one thing 
which she did not overlook. 

Our Roly-poly did not dress fashionably; he was peculiar in his dress, 
almost as peculiar as in his personal structure. He wore blue velvet breech- 
es, and long boots, with tassels in front. It was an odd costume, but it had 
been the mode in Roly-poly’s youth, when he wasa slimmer man, and when 
he was old he did not ) ad rom it. Roly-poly had as great a horror of 
annovation as an Exeter churcliwarden; he was eminently conservative ; he 
liked to keep what he had got, and to do as he had always done. He had 
never had on a pair of pantaloons in his life. Blue todies and long boots 
had in his eyes a certain sacredness. They were his ‘ancient iustitations,® 
and the idea of innovating upon them would have seemed to him a sort of 
turning the world topsy-turvy. He had avery vague notion, too, that men 
had worn pantaloons in the Middle or ‘ Dark’ Ages; and he felt that, to re- 
sume them now, was iu a measure going back to Popery. 

But, into these feelings, how should Helen enter? To her the blue 
breeches and long boots were trights. She had laughed at them when she 
had not thought of a nearer interest in the wearer: she shuddered at them 
now. She would never walk about the streets of Bath with a caricature at 
her side. To every thing else she said ‘yes ;’ but to the blue breeches, to 
the long boots, she said ‘no.’ Pantaloons—black—neatly strapped under 
fashionable, short boots, must her wooer put on, or Helen Oliver would 
sooner die an Oliver than become Mrs. Rowland Pole. 

With this, the ultimatum of bis fair daughter, her dutifal papa now pro- 
ceeded to wait on our hero. Mr. R. P. was in bed; he was, under no cir- 











cumstances, an early riser, and to-day he was laid up with a slight attack of 


the gout, the consequence probably of his yesterday’s walk in the tields.— 
However, on hearing Mr. Oliver was below, he shuffled out of bed, and 
into his dressing-gown and slippers, and descended to the parlour, treading 
tenderly, his heart beating hard as he went. Roly-poly blushed to his fat 
ears when his eyes met those of his intended father-in-law, and had scarcely 
self-possession enough to beg that gentleman to be seated. It was the most 
awful moment of his life. 
_Mr. Oliver hastened to set the agitated lover at his ease, complimented 
him on his nap powers, whereat Roly-poly’s cheeks flamed up till it was 
inful to look at them, said some civil things as to the honour he and his 
amily felt done to them by Mr. R. P.’s flattering proposal, and concluded 
by expressing the entire satisfaction which he experienced in receiving Mr. 
R. P. as a son-in-law, and in committing the happiness of his child to the 
hands of a gentleman so calculated in every point of view to promote it.— 
Mrs. Oliver's feelings, he added, coincided with his own, (as indeed they al- 
ways did,) and, what would no doubt be more interesting to Mr. R. P., so 
did Helen’s. 

‘Mr. Oliver,—sir’—faltered Roly-poly, taking that gentleman’s two 
bands in his, and evincing a marked inclination to cry— you behold in me 
the happiest of men. This is the proudest moment’—and a tear fell on each 
fat thumb— of my life.’ 

The joy of the accepted lover was for the moment damped, as Mr. Oliver 
now, withsome embarrassment, brought forward the clause relating to the 
blue velvet breeches and long boots. However, to this sacrifice also his 
love was equal. What is not man equal to, when woman's smile is the prize 
he contends for? Roly-poly cast up in his mind the probable cost of this 
new equipment, and the clause was agreed to. 

Easter was late that year, and Helen availed herself of this circumstance 
to put off fixing the wedding day till the beginning of May. May, however, 
came, and the lover became gently importunate. Would she not name the 
day? She did name the day, and the day came,-and Roly-poly was the 
happiest of mortals. 

And Helen, was she happy? Oh, yes: Helen had got a white satin dress, 
areal lace veil, (which bore rather hard on the Oliverian exchequer,) and 
the bridegroom had taken heart of grace, and made her a present of a gold 
cross with brilliants. I would say, this present reconciled her to the fuéure, 
only I fear the reader may have met with the joke before. Besides, Roly- 
poly was to-day, for the first time, to wear pantaloons and boots like other 
people. That did not add to his happiness, but it did to Helen’s 

It was a fair morning, a sunny, fresh May-morning, so gentle and glad- 

dening, you would have thought spring had chosen it for her espousal with 
summer, and that all the bright hours of the year were bidden to the feast. 
But on this sweet day spring was to wed, not with summer, but with win- 
ter. The bride was attired, the few guests were assembled, who were to 
accompany the happy couple to the ‘hymeneal altar,’ as we heathenishly 
style the place where a Christian and holy rite is administered—but the 
bridegroom hath not made his appearance. Ten o'clock had been fixed 
for the ceremony : it was now a quarter to eleven, and no bridegroom. One 
or two of the gentlemen present talked of going for him—perhaps he had 
orgotten the day. The Misses Oliver tittered, Mrs. Oliver looked stern, 
ker husband nervous, not to say hysterical. The bride turned pale and 
ged, she felt slightly inclined to cry, not that she was frightened, but she 
was sensible that she had a right to be affronted. r 

On a sudden an extraordinary noise, an uproar, was heard from the street ; 
* By Jove!’ cried one of the guests, ‘it’s Pele!’ And Pole it was, a par- 
ently with all the little boys in Bath at his heels, and certainly a majority of 
the dogs! ‘Goodness! Helen, do but look !" screamed Miss Isolda, for the 
young ladies, at the exclamation of the guest, had also flocked to the win- 
dows. Helen looked—one look and—did she faint? No, but she rushed 
up stairs, locked herself into her own room, and laid desperate hands, not 
on herself, but on her orange-flowers, on her bridal veil, on her white satin 
dress. 1 do not mean that she did them any harm: she only took them off, 
recording, as she did it, a silent ‘ vow in heaven,’ rather never to put them 
on again, than to wear them as the bride of Rowland Pole. 

Alas! it was an unhappy day for our hero, that day which should have 
been the happiest of his fF e! And it all came of the pantaloons. First. ip 
the morning he had them to geton. It was his first time of doing such 
a ting, and he did not know how to set about it. His idea was to get them 
on, so to speak, with the first intention, sitting, and plunging into them with 

both legs at once, as he had been in the habit of doing with the ‘shorts.’ 





But that was no go. Roly-poly got puzzled, stood up, or rather got down off 
his chair (the reader remembers that he had particularly short legs,) his 
feet got entangled in the unmanageable length of cloth through which they 
had to work their way, Roly-poly lost his balance, came to the floor with a 
bump, aud it took both time and cau de Cologne to stop the bleeding of bis 
nose. 

At the sight of her betrothed, with his pantaloons, Miss Helen Oliver's 
first idea was to faint. However, on second thoughts, she judged it sufli- 
cient, as we have seen, to withdraw, not only from the room, but from her 
engagement with Mr. Rowland Pole No persuasion, nor commands, could 
induce her to make her appearance again. Mr. Rowland Pole’s pantaloons, 
it is true, could easily have been put in a state to hold till the ceremony 
was over; but the scandal! No; Helen could not show her face | What 
use? She would never have him. The inatch was broken off, and Roly- 
wly returned, for consolation, to his faithful stick, his blue breeches, and 
ong boots. 

After this disappointment, he met with many similar—similar. at least, 
in the main point. He was once or twice jilted, and had about half a dozen 
refusals. He began two or three courtships, which, before he considered 
matters ripe for a proposal, were cut short by more expeditious or less 
systematical wooers, who popped the question, and got it satisfactorily an- 
swered, when he had scarcely got beyond the first stage of preliminary at- 
tentions. On one occasion he paid his addresses to an orphaa, who, for some 
reason [ have never been able to ascertain, accepted him. But a difference 
arose about settlements, and the orphan revoked her word. The orphan 
required that Mr. R. P., should settle everything upon her, in case of her 
surviving him; and Mr. R. P. wanted to introduce the proviso that she did 
not marry again. The orphan would not have Roly-poly upon these terms. 

ROLY’S NEW LOVE. 

With another he had nearly proved more fortunate. This was a gentle 
and fair girl, who was not so happy as she deserved to be. Roly-poly was, 
if possible, more in love with Miss Eustace than he had been with Helen 
Oliver, and Miss Eustace was not less in love than he. But unfortunately 
it was not with Roly-poly that Miss Eustace was in love: it was with a 
young powers who had nothmg but his palette: as for Miss Eustace herself, 
she had nothing at all. The two lovers, already some fathoms deep in des- 
pnir, were plunged still deeper by Roly-poly’s offer, for Miss Eustace had 
‘friends,’ who would not hear of her turning her back upon herself and 
upon so excellent a match. Think of that, reader. Roly-poly and Adelaide 
Eustace a match! What could the poor souldo? She resolved ona step 
which only despair could have prompted. Was it, perhaps, charcoal ? No, 
reader: it was to marry Roly-poly! True, she abhorred Roly-poly. True, 
she adored Frank Freeman. But her uncle said, ‘Marry Roly-poly ;’ and 
she was dependent on her uncle, and marry Roly-poly she must. An uncle, 
moreover, Adelaide thought had claims on a niece’s obedience. 

‘I must do what my uncle bids me, Frank, you know,’ said she, weeping ; 
‘and so, dear Frank, tarewell—for ever !’ 

‘Aud do you expect me to live,’ demanded the young artist, gloomily, 
‘and see you the bride of another? No, Adelaide, do not count upon that. 
Thauk heaven! there are ways of dying. The service of the Queen of 
Spain y 

7 Frank! Frank! you must not think of such athing. You must promise 
me you won't. Look, Frank, Mr Pole is such a very old man, and if ever I 
should—should have the misfortune to be a widow, Frank. Don’t you see, 
that’s not at all unlikely—one must be prepared for such things. Mr. Pole 
cannot live very long. I’m sure I don’t wish the poor old gentleman to die. 
That would be asin. But he wil/die. Every body must die. I can’t help 
his dying before me. Well then, see, Frank, I shall be independent—I 
shall be rich, Frank; and, if we should meet again in after days, and if you 
should love me still j 

‘ Look, Adelaide,’ cried Frank, who, while she spoke, had been sketch- 
ingsomethingon the back of one of Adelaide’s cards ( Adelaide taught music ) : 
‘is that the thing you would promise to love aud honour ?’ 

It was a speaking likeness of Mr. Rowland Pole. 

Adelaide sighed: ‘it is very like him,’ said she. 

‘And you will marry him ?’ 

‘T must!’ 

‘You shan’t marry him, by . cried Frank. 

‘God help me, I have premised to marry him,’ she replied. 

She had promised to marry him. The reader, who knows more of Mr 
Rowland Pole than Adelaide did, sees that, in what she said to Frank about 
future days of independence, and so on, the poor child was reckoning with- 
out her host. Had she married our hero, she would never have inherited 
a farthing of his property, but under the condition of her not marrying again. 
However, Adelaide knew nothing about this, and she said, ‘ Yes,’ to Roly- 
poly. Happy Roly-poly ! 

And what did Frank do? He flew to his easel: he seized his pencil, and, 
in an inspiration of rage, painted, from the sketch he had made, a full-lengtl 
portrait of Mr. Rowland Pole. Never had he been so successful in a poeeeill 
The fact is, Frank Freeman’s portraits were too like, and that was the reason 

he was poor. But that very desperate fidelity—that merciless candour, 
with which he painted, and which in most cases was failure, was here suc- 
cess. Had Roly-poly been to pay for the picture, it would have been an- 
other thing; but Frank valid fur revenge, and felt, as he saw his rival ex- 
pand into shape, and glow into colour, beneath his hands, that he was re- 
venged. It was Mr. Rowland Pole—it was Rely-poly, as you saw him in 
the flesh. It was no caricature, except in so far as Ralyncly himself was a 
caricature of his kind. Yes—that was Roly-poly’s beer-barrel body—that 
was his fat face, round as the full moon—those were his short, meagre legs 
—that was his humpish red nose—that was his curt evening coat, with its 
skirts that stood asunder, like the bill of a stork when it gapes. There was 
no mistaking it: it was a remorseless likeness. 

Ernest took his master-piece at once to a print-seller. ‘Ha!’ exclaimed 
the encourager of the arts. ‘This is something like! Yes, yes—this, my 
dear sir, will hit the public taste, in the bull’s eye.’ 

He bought it, sold it. Copies were ordered, produced rapidly, sold as ra- 
pidly as they were produced. The picture was engraved, stood in every 
shop-window, was bought by every one in Bath. A confectioner modelled 
it in sugar, and sold hundreds upon hundreds of our hero. No fashicnable 
dinner in Bath was considered complete, unless, at the dessert, Roly-poly 
towered in the centre of the table. A toyman had it cut in wood, a china- 
man gotit moulded in china, for chimney ornaments; a cigar and fancy 
snuff-man had it painted on snuff-boxes, and on porcelain pipe-bowls.— 
Wherever you went, you saw Mr. Rowland Pole. What was worse— 
wherever he went he saw Mr. Rowland Pole. There was no standing it.— 
Frank had checkmated his antagonist—that is, had checked his hopes of get- 
ting amate. Roly-poly could not show his face in Bath: he must away, 
and nobody heard anything about him for a year. The marriage came to 
nothing. But this was not all. Frank’s name was up. It was the tide in 
his affairs which was to lead on to fortune, and he took it at the flood. He 
painted Adelaide’s portrait, and left it at the print-seller’s, to show that he 











to sit to him again. He had learned a valuable lesson, too: he saw that the 
style which is proper for painting one’s rival is not quite so proper for paint- 
ing one’s patrons, one’s sitters, one’s good frieuds. Frank Freeman got into 
vogue, and in some time found it possible to marry Adelaide. The young 
couple always afterwards entertained a kindly feeling towards poor Roly- 
poly, to whom they felt that their happiness was owing. The reader sees 
our hero had not lived altogether in vain. 
MISS ROSA THORNE. 

At the end of about a year, Roly-poly appeared in Bath again, and it was 
not long before he was wooing away as indefatigably as ever, and with the 
old measure of success. I willrelate but one more of his doings in this way. 
This turn, ‘the object’ was the daughter ofa clergyman residing at some 
distance from Bath. Roly-poly had got, as he generally did, the consent of 

apa and mamma, conditional on that of the young lady. But the young 
ady had not come to the advanced age of eighteen without having seen a 
geutleman whom alone, she felt, she could ever ‘ distinguish with a prefer- 
ence.’ Miss Rosa Thorne and her papa’s curate had looked upon one an- 
other with eyes of favour. 

Now the curate had nothing but his seventy pounds a-year, and Roly-poly 
had the same income multiplied by ten. Doctor Thorne was not a 
worldly-minded man; but still there is a difference between seventy and 
seven hundred pounds a-year. You certaiuly can do a great deal more 
good with the latter sum, if you like. That was what Doctor Thorne thought 
of. Then it would be very convenient for Doctor Thorne, when he went 
up to Bath for the visitation, (on which occasion Mrs. Thorne always ac- 
companied him, and Miss Rosa, likewise—they had their shopping to do,) 
to have a son-in-law’s house to put upat. Living at a hotel was such an un- 
conscionable expense. Therefore our hero’s proposals met with a highly 
favourable reception on the part of Doctor and Mrs. Thorne. Pe 

[ Miss Rosa Thorne was reputed to be an excellent house-keeper ; took 
care that her father’s dinners were always served up at the given moment, 
and that all was well and properly cooked. She was a paragon of house- 
wiferv. But when Mr. Roly-poly dined with her father the dinner was 
late, the soup too salt, the boiled meat was not boiled enough, and the roast 
meat was burned to a cinder. Roly-poly, wlio loved his dinner as much as 
his life, drew unfavourable omens trom these facts; and such was the in- 
testine discontent within him after such a dinner, that he suddenly left the 
house of Miss Rosa's father, aud returned disconsolately totowa. Miss Rosa 





could succeed in agreeable, as well as disagreeable subjects. People begav} 


same, dish for dish, as the day before, yet perhaps two dinners never 
formed a more perfect contrast to one another. ’ 

I may mention, to take leave of Miss Rosa, that she afterwards married 
the curate, who was appointed to a fashionable proprietary chapel in Lon- 
don, so that he might have made a much better match, had he not been too 
constant to his old love. In justice to the trustees I ought to remark, that 
they did not know he was an engaged man, when they gave him the ap- 
pointment. 

SUCCESSFUL AT LAST. 

For some years after the events related above, little was heard about Roly- 
poly and his Valentines. Ona sudden appeared in the Bath papers, under 
the head of ‘ Marriages,’ ‘On the th instant, Rowland Pole, Esq., of 
street, to Bridget Annettina, relict of Cornelius Kilfugie, Esq., M.D., 
late Physician Assistant to’—some military hospital or other, I forget which, 
or whereabouts. Roly-poly, then, was married, and to a widow. He had 
always declared that he would never marry a widow ; but it seemed not to 
have occurred to him that it was very possible a widow might cheose to 
marry him. Of what avail are one’s resolutions, if people won't let one 
keep them ? 

Mrs. Rowland Pole was not particularly handsome, was not exactly young, 
was not to say rich, was not what you would call accomplished, was not of 
anything at all remarkable in the way of connexion. In fact, it would be a 
great deal easier to say what she was not than what she was. One thing, 
certainly, she was not, in any degree—a simpleton. How she had contrived 
to marry Roly-poly, Ido notknow. Nobody ever did know. Lonly know, 
that if Mrs. Kilfugie had resolved to marry the reader, she would have done 
it. All the ladies of Bath became her mortal enemies from the day she 
married our hero. Why, no mortal could tell, There was not one of them 
but might have married him if she had liked If they would not have him 
oandees, why begrudge him to one who would? But the moment he 
was married they seemed to have found out that he was a match not so much 
to be despised. ‘This showed itself by their prophesying his speedy re- 
pentence. Mrs. Rowland Pole, they said, would lead him a dog’s life. 

She did; but it was the life ofa lap-dog. She was so tender of him.— 
She hardly ever let him go out, lest he should catch cold ; and she fed him, 
till he wheezed again, and lost breath and appetite. She fed him, as they 
feed geese at Strasburgh. It was curious, but he did not thrive under this 
treatment. He grew, indeed, miraculously fut, but he grew weak, very 
weak. His voice sounded supernaturally choky, and the duluess of his eyes 
was absolutely imposing. What did Mrs. R. P. do to him, more than he 
had been doing to himself for.the last seventy years? Yet he had not been 
quite halfa year under her hands, when his name appeared in the Bath pa- 
pers again, but in another list. Roly-poly, in short, died. ’ 

His demise occasioned livelier regrets in Bath than you would have anti- 
cipated. All the young ladies were sorry that they had been so cruel to 
him. It was painful to reflect upon having said ‘No’ to a gentleman who 
was to die so soon, and so rich. He left all his money to Mrs. Rowland 
Pole, without the clause about a second marriage. How she managed that, 
she and the devil could best tell. However, nobody else married her, at 
least up to the period of her leaving Bath, which took place svon after she 
became a widow. It was a prudent move, as all her moves were. She had 
no business more at Bath: the first time she had attempted to appear in public 
the ladies would have stoned her. 

—— 


CROCKFORD AND CROCKFORD’S 
THE GREAT GAMBLING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Few men have held a more notorious position in the world, that is to say 
in Fasbion’s world, the world of the metropolis, than the individual whose 
name forms the subject of our present biographical memoir. Mr. Crockford 
was (to make free with the comprehensive phraseology of a leading journal- 
ist) ‘a great fact,” the personification of a ruling passion, or propensity, per- 
vading, in greater or less degree, allclasses of society. He was ‘learned in 
the turf, and practised in the dice,’ the Cravsus of the great community of 
gamesters, the Rothschild of the betting-ring ; and it is —— whether 
his distinguished prototype of London’s eastern hemisphere possessed great- 
er influence in the money market than Crockford had, und exercised, in the 
immediate region of the sporting world, in which he may be said to have 
‘lived, moved, and had his being.’ He was a perfect illustration ofthe pro- 
verb, ‘He plays well that wins;’ in him the predicate was ay | and practi- 
cally demonstrated: his gains were enormous, for they wore the beneticial 
results of events, occurring with almost mathematical precision and undevia- 
ting accuracy through a lengthened period of time, and governed by the 
most wealthy and powerful influences. His coffers were an ocean, into 
which were continually flowing the tributary streams of inorand less experi- 
enced capitalists. The tide of success was with him from a very early period 
of life’s voyage, until its termination. The fickleness of Fortune, so descan 
ted on by poets and moralists of all ages, was known to him only by proverb- 
ial report ; for he basked in the sunny locality of her smiles without varia- 
tion, up to the yeriod of his life’s dissolution. The death of this extraordinary 
man (for such he must be considered, regard being had to his original low 
position in society, and the accidental circumstances that occasioned, and 
gave impetus to, his long, uninterrupted, and successful career ; his immeuse 
accumulation of wealth, and the modes by which such wealth was amassed, ) 
created, as may be conceived, an unusual sensation in the sporting circles, 
and the public have still a desire to learn something more of his life than has 
yet been specs to them through the medium of the daily and weekly 
press. The present sketch may be relied on as coming from an_ authentic 
source ; it wil! be found to embrace the leading characteristics of the man, 
and to point, with faithful narration, to the most remarkable of those event- 
ful speculations in which he was engaged, and the fortunate results of which 
elevuted him to place and standing amongst the most opulent of the day. 

Mr. Crockford was bornin the year 1775: his father was a fishmonger, 
in a very humble way of business in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Strand, and died while his son William (the subject of our Memoir) was a 
mere youth; his widow continuing the business. On the decease of his 
father, the boy William was necessarily forced into the more active scenes 
of business: he attended the fish-markets, and in due time became acquaint- 
ed with the arcana of trade, in its principle of wholesale purchase and retail 
traffic: a knowledge which, being practically well applied, preserved the 
patronage of friends, increased custom and business, and secured comfortable 
support to his widowed mother. Years brought with them the usual inti- 
macies and associations; acquaintances were formed within his own imme- 
diate sphere, and amongst such were persons of sporting habit and charac- 
ter, trequenters of the betting houses and the gaming-table. To such places 
he was in due time introduced, and thus early imbibed the propensity for 
play and venture which characterized his whole subsequent career. 

The fascinations and excitement of the hazard-table worked their power- 
ful influence orhis mind, and soon brought him within the sphere of ope- 
ration as a principal actor. His means were limited, but to the extent there- 
of he oul frequently speculate. His tone of play increased with the op- 
portnuities occurring to indulge therein: and it is a known fact, that, under 
the potent charm and fluctuating events of the game, he has, on more than 
one occasion, not only endangered, but absolutely lost the whole of the capi- 
tal set apart for the morrow’s market,—an occurrence that may well be be- 
lieved to have taken place under severe mortification occasioned by loss, and 
hope, however fruitless it may have been, of recovery ; but, be the fact as 
it may, the misfortune never affected the stability of his mother’s credit in 
business. It must be remarked of Mr. Crockford, that, even in the period 
of his novitiate unlike most youthful gamblers, he was no rash or intemper- 
ate player, and, at the period alluded to, seemed to possess av intuitive 
knowledge of all the subtle and advantageons points of the game; and, 
what was still more remarkable ina young hand, he exhibited generally a 
steady aud determined patience to wait the advent of peg events, in 
preference to the less certain and less beneficial mode of indiscriminate 
speculation. ; 

For some years he steadily pursued fortune in a small way, under sach 
careful and systematic course of play; but in progress of time, as means in 
creased, he extended his sphere of action and entered more deeply into the 
spirit of speculation. He Somme a proficient at cards, and was more par- 
ticularly skilled in the games of whist, piquet, and cribbage ; he frequented 
the better kind of sporting-houses in the neighbourhood of St. James 8 Mar- 
ket, where the latter game, more especially, was much played, and for large 
sums by opulent tradesmen and others. With one person ot this class, a 
wealthy butcher, a most inveterate lover of the game, and having oe ga for 
a skilful knowledge of it, Mr. Crockford would contend for days and nights 
in succession ; and from this opponent, and his party, who invariably back- 
ed him, Mr. Crockford ultimately wou a very considerable sum, which gave 
spirit and impetus to future venture. The foolish and improvident butcher 
is said to have been subsequently taken in hand, and slaughtered, atter the 
most refined and improved fashion, by the late notorious Lord B _ who 
skinned him of every shilling. He died in a state of the most abject pover- 
ty, and under all the torment of bitter reminiscences of his past imprudence. 
“About this period Mr. Crockford entered also into the speculations of the 
Turf. He was no ‘ bastard to the time,’ but ‘smacked of observation,’ and 
had attentively noted the practice, and acquainted himself with the system 
of betting adopted by men who had the repute of experience in such mat- 
ters, and whoappeared to be in thriving condition; and having first matar 
ed his th res a and quietly tested his own capability in the matter, 
he resolved to try the practical good of the lessons lhe had learned. The 
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ness in the ring by the system of book-making, or betting round, as it is 
termed, against every horse in the race,—a system at that time unknown, 
or at least unpractised, by a betters, and confined exclusively to 
the class of professional adventurers alluded to, and of which fraternity 
Crockford, thus qualified, soon became a prominent and influential mem- 
er. 

° The immediate scene and locality of Crockford’s nocturnal adventures 
was at a small house in Oxenden Street, at which there was an English haz- 
ard-table, (the French game was then unknown,) around which, about mid- 
night, nightly cougregated, from all quarters of the town, a crowd of specu- 
lative persons, of all ages, from the unbearded stripling to the hoary-headed 
roué, and of varied condition, from the seedy swell, to the pink of fashion. 
‘The house opened its doors to all classes, without restriction ; and at times 
the table presented a most motley group, all intent upon the one great ab- 
ject of gain, but pursuing it by very opposite courses of speculation. At this 
Saturnalian board was to be seen,with unerring regularity, the cool, calculat- 
ing, imperturbable fishmonger, — fullowiug one procrastinated but 
certain profitable system, his mind wholly uninfluenced by fanciful proba- 
bility or imaginative result ; here, too, he wouldingeniously turn to account 
another subtle move in his experienced system, by putting down a large 
note of one or two hundred pounds value, to answer the small and compa- 
ratively insignificant stake of his opponent, who, in the event of his winning, 
was necessarily obliged to keep account from time to time of the transac- 
tions between the parties. 

Out of such system of account-keeping (so numerous and variable are the 
events and proportional bets of the game of hazard) young players would 
frequently run into erroneous calculations as to the balance due on the ter- 
mination of the hand ; and as the inaptitude of the accountant as frequently 
told against himself as against his adversary, it followed that, when such 
was the case, he paid the full penalty of this miscalculation; while, on the 
other hand, if he exceeded in demand what was really and absolutely due 
to him, he was very speedily called by his wily opponent to the correction 
of his account. This mystifying mode of playing on score was a great game 
with Crockford, and there seldom wale a night in the course of which he 
did not realise considerable sums from this source of certainty. Young ad- 
venturers were captivated by the display of a note of large amount, and 
while hope had eye to its ultimate possession, prudent attention to mat- 
ter of immediate interest and correct account was wholly lost sight of. 

Among the establishments which had thus recently started into existence, 
was one in King Street, St. James’s; with the proprietors of this house 
the ever-observant Crocktord, attracted by the large profits which he had 
daily witnessed to result to the bankers from the sources of the game, (for 
be it remembered, that Crockford was not the man to act on pecuniary spec- 
ulation, or any other or better experience than his own,) sought to become 
4 partner, and, by great perseverance, he succeeded in his object. The ad- 
vantages arising trom the immense play that was carried on at this, the most 
public and best frequented house of its kind, yielded to the pro wrietors, in 
the short space of a few years, a very ample fortune. The number of visit- 
ors, the large sums risked (the stakes varying in amount from five shillings 
to one hundred pounds), and the almost invariable equalization of money, 
depending on each event, between the colours, gave to the baukers the cer- 
tain continually accruing profit of one and a quarter per cent. (nota per- 
centage per annum, be it understood, but that rate per cent. per miunte, or 
time occupied by each deciding coup!) ; anadvantage which the capital of 
the Bank of aughend could not successfully oppose, nor the mathematical 
skill of a Newton or Demoivre defeat; and ene by which the proprietors 
realised am enormous amount of gain beyond the large and extravagant out- 
lay and expenses of their establishment. In these gains Mr. Crockford large- 
ly participated, and from such source arose his first position of moderate in- 

ependence. 

Connected with the history of this establishment, some very remarkable 

anecdotes are extant—melancholy enough in relation, but not perhaps un- 
interesting nor out of place as connected with the subject of this memoir.— 
One in particular will strongly illustrate to what mad and wicked extremes 
the blind avarice and over-grasping disposition of men will sometimes lead 
them. The transaction here related, though conceived in absolute woh 
and attended in its practice by danger of the worst consequences, actually 
took place, and created at the time a most violent feeling of indignation 
against tlre firm. Among the trequenters and principal patrons of the house, 
were many persons of large means and desperate spirit for play. One of 
the most formidable of the class was the celebrated Colonel A , of whom 
it is notorious that, having lost one fortune at the gaming-table, he went out 
to India, realised a second, and returned to England in all the enjoyment of 
wealth, but with his mind unfreed frem its original fatal propensity. This 
gentleman was a constant visitor, and played for very large amounts. The 
colonel had been for some days and nights (for play went on at the house 
diurnally aud nocturnally with few hours of intermission only) playing with 
unusual success, and as he was a bold and somewhat experienced adventur- 
er, and not given to merciful consideration of the bank’s resources under 
any favourable opportunity of their transter and conversion to his own fands, 
the result was that he took Fortune in her mood, and won a very consider- 
able sum; and the continuation of luck appearing to threaten further heavy 
loss, the proprietors became alarmed, particularly the more active and os- 
tensible partner, who was a man of most avaricious mould, and whose nar- 
row soul sunk within him at the sad reverses of the bank. Impatient for 
the recovery of this but small portion of his previous immense gains, he 
concocted a scheme of the most palpable onl basinal fraud for their re- 
covery; and calculating on the colonel’s attendance about the usual hour 
of commenciug the evening’s play, he caused to be planted or mixed the 
six packs of cards (the number used in the game) in arrangement for the 
first deal, so that there should happen in the course of such deal eleven 
events of trente et un aprés!—results that would speedily have relieved 
the colonel and the whole company of assembled players of their capital, 
however large the amount, as on the occurrence of each ¢rente et un apres 
(the pull or advantage of the banker) the bank derives a clear profit of one 
half ofthe whole money staked on the two colours. The infamous plot did 
not, however, succeed against the particular individual whom it had been 
intended to victimize ; for happily, on the evening in question, the gallant 
colonel did not attend at his accustomed hour, aud some few persons had 
assembled round the table anxious for the commencement of play. The 
cards (already mixed secundum artem for the purpose, and thrown with ap- 
parent negligence on the table) were p evel et taken up and submitted 
to the pretended further process of shutHing by one of the proprietors, and 
then put up in the usual torm to be dealt: every possible daar was, how- 
ever, resorted to in order to give time for the arrival of the colonel ; but the 
visitors having increased in number and become clamorous aud peremptory 
for the commencement of the game, the dealer was at length reluctantly 
compelled to give out the professional invite of ‘ Make your game, gentle- 
men!’ and to follow it up with the like technical announcement of ‘The 
game is made !’ after which he proceeded to the operation of dealing or lay- 
ing out the cards decisive of the event. . 

‘The occurrence of two events of frente et un aprés in succession is very 
rare, and calculated on an average to happen oniy once in about fifty-five 
deals ; still, however, such appearances wi Savenent themselves on the cards, 
and do not create any very great surprise, or suspicion of foul play ; but the 
sequel of nine more similar events in consecutive arrangement of three and 
four together was so infamous an attempt, that the whole company (with 
the exception of two or three confederates at the table) became most indig- 
nantly outrageous. In the midst of the storm the colonel made his appear- 
ance, and on being informed of the cause of the uproar, smiled most signifi- 
cantly, calmly restored his note-case, which he was in the act of taking trom 
his pocket, to its place of security, and, without one word or comment, 
quitted the house. The sufferers by this infamous trick were loud and ve- 
hement in their outcry and denunciations. Some more prompt and deter- 
mined in spirit were tor immediate vengeance upon the culprit, and for the 
demolition of the tables, glasses, and lamps; while others more soberly 
threatened legal proceedings. All insisted on the return of the money of 
which they had been so shamefully plundered—a demand which, under 
dread of such fearful circumstances, was speedily complied with. Play was 
put a stop to for the night, and it was ecole attempted to pass the mat- 
ter off as a trick practised forsooth by some one or other of the players, in 
spite or revenge, and witha view to bring discredit on the house; for it 
was argued, that no person having interest in the bank or connection with 
the firm could hope to succeed in such an attempt at fraud. 

It was at this house that Major D , of the Life-Guards, and son of the 
eminent banker of that name, lost a very large sum of money, and under 

le necessity occasioned by such loss, andl the vain and fruitless hope of re- 
t overy, committed forgery of a document empowering him to sell out cer- 
tain stock belonging to another member of his family: which stock being 
subsequently claimed of, and recovered by action at aie against the Bank, 
led to the discovery of the act, and the major was thereon cominitted for trial 
to Newgate; bat through the devoted attachment and firm conduct of his 
servant, and the stratagem of friends, aided no doubt by the all-powerful 
auxiliary of gold, freely and judiciously applied, he escaped the disgrace of 
the awful aud ‘gnommnious sentence which, at that day, must have attached 
7 his sate 7 J he plan by which his escape was etfected was by change 
of apparel Ww ith nis servant, who was occasionally permitted to see his mas- 
i pon tal bln apr and his features carefully hidden from the 
meted Se sss a a * en turnkeys, whose vision might have been 
major passed from his oe ne Sp Plications of the “ golden ointment,” the 
valus ite friend as hi hes i ity, leaving his faithful servant and in- 
able Iriend as his substitute. This noble-hearted and determined creas 








and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. ‘The major, thus freed 
from incarceration, was for some weeks concealed in the private house of 
H——, one of the proprietors of the gaming-house, and he psn nag | fled 
the country, without detection. It is said—und there is no reason to doubt 
the fact—that no money was spared by Crockford and his partners to save 
the unfortunate gentleman from the disgraceful fate that threatened him, 
and that a large sam was expended to such successful end, and to aid him 
in his flight from England. ght ioe 

Such conduct, though praiseworthy in itself, would necessarily be prompt- 
ed by policy, and due regard for self-interest. The parties could, under the 
circumstances, well afford to be generous, or to assume the virtue if they 
had it not. ‘To lack energy and spare expense in so extreme and peremp- 
tory acase, would have been to subject themselves to the most serious 
consequences; for, had the unhappy man been tried, the cause that led to 
the criminal act must have transpired, and thereout would undoubtedly have 
arisen a most vigorous prosecution of the firm, followed by a most severe 
sentence of fine and imprisonment on each and every individual member of 
it. 

Connected with the same fatal locality, a similar instance of error and 
misfortune, arising from the like direful cause, but attended with less fortu- 
nate results, is still fresh in the recollection of the writer of this memoir. It 
was the case of Mr. R , anoble, generous, and high-minded young 
gentleman, of first-rate city connexions, and of highly respectable fmil cs 
whose excessive love of play, and coustant indulgence therein, oouiedl 
exhausted his resources, and hurried him, in the frenzy of feeling, to the ba» 
act of improperly using another’s name to support his commercial credit, 
the consequence of which was criminal f nei an and exile. 

Mais revenons & nos moutons. The death of O—— gave to Mr Crock- 
ford an influential position asa betting man, and the more recent decease of 
old J C (who, though wanting Crockford’s natural talent, and 
ready head-piece for quick and accurate calculation of the probabilities at- 
taching to double, treble, cross, and complicated events, was, nevertheless, 
one of the most safe and successful betters in the professional ring), elevated 
him to the first rank amongst his-fraternity at Tattersall’s and on the course. 
He became also the owner of houses, and the proprietor of a splendid man- 
sion and grounds at Newmarket, where he ibaa his stud, and for a time 
entered with great spirit into all the amusements and speculations of the 
sport; but, as it turned out, with a success by no means commensurate 
with the outlay and expenditure. He was the owner of (amongst many 
others of distinguished breed) the celebrated horse Sultan, the sire of Bay 
Middleton, winner of the Derby stakes at Epsom in the year 1836, now the 
property of Lord G. Bentinck, and whose stock is so highly valued at the 
present day. Experience is said to be a commodity on which a man may 
expend a portion of his capital with the hope of profitable return, which is 
presumed to signify that the moiety of a man’s means, laid out in experience, 
may, and will, in some instances perhaps, by aid of the knowledge so dear- 
ly purchased, prevent him from being plundered of the other half. So 
thought Mr. Crockford, in all probability, in regard to his racing stud; for, 
discovering that with all his knowledge, tact, and judgment in most matters 
of speculation, he was no match for the cognoscenti of Newmarket, and 
that however clear-headed he might be, and awake to most moves on the 
board, he could not successfully cope with or defeat the profound schemes 
of trainers, jockeys, and their clique, whose plots and mysteries required 
more vigilance and skill to unravel than he had leisure from his London 
avocations to bestow, he wisely determined to dispose of his racing stud, and 
confine his future operations to betting and banking—a resolution which he 
forthwith carried into effect. 

At Tattersall’s Mr. Crockford still held preference over his compeers, 
known, as he then was, for a man of large means, and bearing, as he did, a 
good repute for promptitude and punctuality in fulfilment and discharge of 
his engagements At ‘The Tun Tavern’ in Jermyn Street, a celebrated 
sporting-house, kept by Jerry Waters, one of the fraternity of betting-men, 
and a partner also ina rouge et noir house in Pall Mall, Crockford was a 
regular attendant until a late hour each night; after which he resorted to one 
or other of the hazard tables (for these also had increased in number) pre- 
senting the richest prospect of his expectations. The Tun Tavern was 
greatly patronised and generally well-attended, but particularly so in the 
racing-season ; and during the few weeks immediately preceding the New- 
market, Epsom, Doncaster, and other great meetings, the place was crowd- 
ed by the most notorious Legs or betting-men in London, and by respectable 
amateurs of racing, anxious to learn the sporting opinions of the day, and to 
make their bets, or hedge to those already made, on the ‘ great coming 
event.’ This honse was in fact the grand Evening Sporting Exchange, 
where, under the influence of the good dinners and excellent wines tor 
which it was famed, betting was carried on with extraordinary spirit, and 
amongst a certain few, more distinguished for money than manners, in a tone 
of vulgar satire, termed chaffing, unintelligible but to men of their own low 
standard. A merry aud somewhat satirical description and account of * The 
Tum, and its Visitors,’ appeared, about the time alluded to, in a little rhyming 
pamphlet called ‘ Leggiana.’’ The opening lines were descriptive of ‘The 
House,’ and the general character of the Legs frequenting it; it will be 
gathered from the following brief but comprehensive extract : 

‘ Not arms, but /egs, I sing, who nightly meet 
Within the region of St. James’s Street ; 

Where Jerry Waters and his hopeful son 

Afford accommodation at “ The Tun;” 

And where some favour’d few take up their quarters, 
Charm’d by the smiles of Jerry’s pretty daughters ; 
Where, too, the choicest wines, and best of dinners, 
Are served up to these calculating sinners. 

At this period, actwithetading the formidable list of adventurers, Mr. 
Crocktord may be said to have been without competitor in the magnitude 
of his turf speculations; his reputed wealth and prompt mode of business 
bringing to his market all the sporting characters of the day to take the odds 
against their respective fancied and favourite horses. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, there was a kind of fashionable variety in every sporting novice to 
open an account with the ‘Great Gun of the Ring ;’ ofhim 

‘ None their ignorance would own, 
Arguing themselves unknown.’ 
and such weakness Crockford was ever ready to indulge on good and pro- 
fitable consideration, and under the favourable terms of the market. But 
the great man was soon to meet with a rival in his sphere of action, by the 
introduction of no less a personage than John Gully, who, suddenly emerg- 
ing from a somewhat obscure ees in life, commenced the betting busi- 
ness, and very speedily gained a locus sfandi, or position of good credit in 
the ring. The cnassuming demeanour of Mr. Gully, compared with the 
arrogance and assumption of others, and his quiet and correct mode of bet- 
ting, gained for him many friends, and a growing preference was distinguish- 
able amongst influential parties of transactions of business with him: it 
was soon discovered also that weighty matters of commission were entrust- 
ed to him, and his bets being of magnitude, and their settlement, on all oc- 
casions, prompt and satisfactory, it was naturally and correctly inferred that 
his friends and clients were of the first order and most opulent class. Mr. 
Crockford was not the most even tempered of mankind ; success had spoil- 
ed him in a degree, and taught hita to consider asa right that which was, in 
fact, but the result and effect of fortuitous circumstances, aided ne doubt, in 
some degree, by ingenuity, energy, aud perseverance on his part: he could 
ill brook this sudden invasion of his position—this unlooked-for participa- 
tion in a preference so long and exclusively eujoyed by himself, and, being 
somewhat irritable in mind and rude in speech, he very unceremoniously 
and injudiciously (because unjustly) vented his ill-feeling by reflections on 
the character which had secured to that gentleman general esteem, which 
subsequently elevated him to a more intrinsic position in society, and which 
still gives him place amongst the most correct, honourable, and liberal of 
the betting-ring. The bile of Mr. Crockford was for some time permitted 
to work without antidote, or even notice, by Mr. a ; but repetition of 
insult obliged him at length to retaliate, and a smart altercation took place 
between the parties in the rooms at Doncaster, to the no small amusement 
of a crowded audience, and to the wholesome check of Mr. Crockford’s 
self-sufliciency. 

Mr. Crockford’s gaming-house speculations, notwithstanding the fact that 
such establishments had increased to an amazing extent, continued to pros- 
per, albeit many other adventurers had stept in to share in the abundant har- 
vest they bestowed ; he had now become a partner in two or three different 
houses, from each of which he was drawing a very handsome income. It 
Is true that there were some drawbacks on the immense returns; some few 
ruined and desperate men had taken the decisive course of legal proceed- 
ing for the recovery of their losses; others had adopted proceedings by in- 
dictment of the houses and their proprietors, and these hostile measures 
created great legal expense in their defence, and required large sums in 
their settlement. 

Crockford was not free from such casualties and liabilities ; he was indict- 
ed on several occasions and by different persons tor his share in the nuisance 
of the pubiic gaming-house in King-street ; but his policy always led him to 
a settlement of the matter with the prosecutor, in preference to the risk of 
imprisonment and the treadmill. On one occasion, however, and since the 
opening of the club in St. James’s Street, an indictment was preterred, and 
a true bill found against him and others for k« eping the before-:nentioned 
house in King Street; and it was not without much difficulty, and delay 
creative of direful alarm, that the matter could be arranged 80 as to prevent 














the parties being brought to trial. The prosecutor was a person known by 





ture was subsequently tried for his conduct, found guilty of misdemeanour, 





the name and title of Baron D’A——, who formerly held a commission in 
the German Legion. This gentleman had been desperate, and of course 
unfortunate in his speculation. at rouge et noir; and at last lost not only his 
pay, but the proceeds of the sale of bis commission. Thus reduced, be be- 
came equally desperate in determination, and occasionally made demands 
and levied contributions from the parties who had won from him ; but com- 
pliance with such demands becoming less frequent and less willing, and 
assistance, when granted, usually accompanied by ungracious and un 

table observations, he resorted to the process of indictment, and made Mr. 
Crockford one of the objects of attack. On the true bill being found, Mr. 
Crockford put in the necessary bail; between the period of which and the 
day appointed for the trial, communication was opened with the barou with 
a view to amicable settlement, and non-appearance of the prosecutor on the 
day of trial: but, in the negotiation, Mr. Crockford’s party relied too much 
on the poverty aud distress of the baron, believing that the griping hand of 
necessity would oblige him to accept any offered sum to relieve his wants. 
Under such belief, an ireunatieamiane amonnt was tendered, but refused,— 
The baron had, fortunately for him, met with a shrewd adviser, who per- 
suaded him to hold out against any overtures short of a handsome consider- 
tion; and he did so, notwithstanding the fact that a considerable advance 
had been made on the original sum offered to him. The eve of trial ap- 
proached, and the alarm of Crockford was great. At length came the 
great and eventful day of his appearance at the Clerkenwell Sessions.— 
What was to be done?” Incarceration and hard labour stared him in the 
face, and with them all the evil consequences connected with his absence 
from his newly-established club. In this dilemma he sought the advice and 
active services of Guy, his principal acting man in St. James’s Street, a sort 
of Mephistophiles, or demon protecting spirit, from whose knowledge of 
everybody, and whose acquaintance with all the arcana of indictment and 
arrangement, Crockford hoped still to be rescued from impending evil.— 
This man accompanied Crockford to the scene of trial, and, discovering the 
baron in the precinct of the court, contrived to get into friendly conversa- 
tion with him; a scheme which led to some judicious but jesuitical hints on 
the impolicy of his longer holding out against the liberal offer which he 
(Guy) had now the authority to make from Mr Crockford. 

Fortunately for Crockford, the indictment was low down in the list of the 
day’s business, and this gave opportunity to Guy to proceed more leisurely 
in his designs; he prevailed on the baron to accompany him to a tavern in 
the neighbourhood, and there, under the influence of copious draughts of 
wine, an arrangement was ultimately etfected. The proposal once enter- 
tained by the baron was not left to the chance of change, nor was the baron 
permitted to consult with his adviser in the matter; time was precious, the 
cause was approaching its hearing, and at this crisis Guy called a coach, took 
from his pocket a tempting sum, hurried the baron into the vehicle, gave 
him the money, and never left him until he had seen him on board a ves- 
sel bound for a foreign country. By this active and decisive ger 
Crockford escaped the consequences which must have attended his trial. 
The indictment was called on; the prosecutor was not to be found, and has 
never since been heard of in London, to the great mortitication of his attor- 
ney and expectants under the indictment; the labour of the former, and the 
hopes of the latter, being the unsubstantial benefit of the proceeding. The 
cunning aud perseverance of Guy thus effected the safety of Mr. Crockferd, 
whose fears, however, were so excited by the delayed arrangement and the 
as Sen to trial, that he did not recover his wonted energies for 
weeks. 

The season of 1820-21 formed an important epoch in the career and cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Crockford, and, although marked by fearful vicissitudes, 
were nevertheless pregnant with Fortune’s most abundant favours. At this 
pericd he took a higher flight; in addition to his interests in other establish- 
ments of play, he became a partner in various gaming establishments. The 
French game about this time had been recently introduced fresh from the 
hotbed of the salons at Paris; and its novelty and interest gave great ex- 
citement to play in this country. A large capital or bank of some thousands 
was nightly provided, and put down by Crockford and his party ; and against 
this bank any member of the club was at liberty to play, the bank answer- 
ing all bets, under a calculated benefit to itself of about one and a quarter 
per cent. Amongst the members of the club addicted to play were many 
noblemen and gentlemen of large fortune, and bold and determined spirit, 
who were pretty constant in their patronage of the game. The play was of 
the most spirited kind, and the balance of the first short season of a few 
mouths gave to the proprietors and bankers a very large benefit. Monsieur 
P , the opulent French contractor, contributed, by his own individual 
loss, a sum exceeding twenty thousand pounds! and large amounts drop- 
ped into the same vortex of profitfrom like abundant and prolific sources. 

The opening of the ensuing season was not so propitious in its promise 
and prospect of ultimate success. Various and indecisive for many weeks 
were the nocturnal results of play, and, as the season advanced, the spec- 
ulative atmosphere darkened; the chances of the dice took a strong and 
decided turn against the bank; night after night its capital of thousands dis- 
appeared under the bold and successful operations of the players; fresh sup- 
plies were continually forthcoming, but to sharea like fate; and this re- 
verse, continuing, as it did, for -oe with little variation, so crippled the 
resources of Crockford and his party, that it was with difficulty, and under 
continual sacrifice of property, they could find means to meet such rapid de-~ 
mands, and to furnish the required nightly capital. Crockford and his par- 
ty were yet, however, too strong inthe faith of the game to abandon hopes 
they knew that a continually occurring per-centage on large sums staked 
through the night on events, each of which might on an average be decided 
in a few minutes, would ultimately swallow all capital opposed to it; and 
that, in spite of all the unlooked-for and uncalculated hapless results thathad 
hitherto attended their speculations, a certain beuefit must accrue, if capital 
could be found to test the operation, and give opportunity to wait the 
event; they therefore determined on every possible sacrifice; property was 
sold, loans had recourse to, and every possible means made available for the 
one grand object of the bank. A crisis was unquestionably approaching ; 
a speedy change of fortune must come on, or an inevitable stop to play, and 
consequent irretrievable ruin to every individual member of the firm. The 
continued success of the players became a public theme of wonder, and, by 
exciting cupidity, brought with it increase of play. Many of the less enter- 
prising were induced to woo Fortune in so favourable a mood. 

‘They took to play who never play’d betore ; 
And those who always play’d, still play’d the more.’ 


In this state of things, and under every effort of the proprietors, the bank 
was continued, but with further severe loss. The last night of forlorn hopes 
arrived ; a bank of five thousand pounds was the ultimate amount that could 
be raised, and down it went, under a feeling of desperation. The hour of 
play was at hand; the bankers were one and all at their posts, anxious for, 
sut now almost hopeless of, any favourable change. The dice were at length 

in operation, and, ere one hour had elapsed from the commencement of the 
game, nearly three thousand of the five thousand pounds put down had 
ound their way from the box of the bank to the bowls of the players. Des- 
pair sat on the visages of the bankers ; Crockford’s philosophy took flight, 
and he looked as if sentence of death had been passed on him without bene- 
fit of clergy. All hope had left him, nor could he by any effort screw his 
courage to the sticking point of witnessing the last hee oe coup to his for- 
tune and expectations. In a state of nervous agitation bordering on frenzy, 
he abruptly quitted the house, and had he been found on the morrow drown- 
ed in the conveniently adjacent basin of the Green Park, or suspended from 
a neighbouring lamp-post, it would scarcely have astonished those who wit- 
nessed his hurried and extraordinary exit from the club. The wind-up of 
the night’s proceedings was left to the more stoic nerves and sober manage- 
ment of T _ A , and their colleagues and employés. 

Scarcely had Crockford escaped from the scene of his torture, misery 
swelling at his heart and madness on his brow, when a change came o’er 
the spirit of the game, elucidating, in its arrival, the incontrovertible fact 
and principle, that, however unaccountable and strange may be the ad- 
vent or procrastination of calculated events within a given time, yet the 
chances of the dice will equalize, in their just proportions, through all ap- 
parent irregularities. Within two hours of the time of Crockford’s depar- 
ture, the bank had not only recovered the night’s loss, but had considerably 
increased its capital: and at the close of the play ata very late hour, a clear 
winning balance was struck, of above twenty thousand pounds. This piece 
pay me oe fortune, so opportune in its arrival, was early communicated 
to Crockford, who was discovered in his bed in so restless and miserable a 
state of mind, that he could scarcely be made to believe the truth of the re- 
port or the reality of the event. From this time, the change of luck was 
most decided in its character, and constant in its course ; the bank’s resour- 
ces nightly increased, and ultimately the players, with few exceptions, were 
beaten to a stand-still both in money and credit. The bankers were again 
in high spirits, and the season terminated with a clear balance of gain fo 
the proprietors, in money and securities for money, exceeding two hundred 
thousand pounds!!! Lord T alone lost a fortune; Lords F ,G » 
and others also contributed largely to the amount, as did Messrs. B > 
R ,a foreign Ambassador, Mr. B—— H——. and others. The latter 
gentleman. who had but recently come into the inheritance of a fortune of 
seven hundred thousand pounds funded property, lost large sums of money 
at this club ; and so marked and decided were the operations of the dice 
against him, that he suspected fon! design in the make of them, and, with a 
view to ascertain the fact, actually took a pair from off the table, and car- 
ried them away with him. He subsequently caused the same to be cut 
open and examined, and, after they had undergone such process, they were 
































publicly exhibited in the shop of a tradesman in St. James's. The affair 
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h talked of, but it never was established that any false or undue in- 
Semen tad been detected by the test to which they had been submitted. 


———>——_ 


RESEARCHES IN ANIMAL ELECTRICITY. 


Among the more prominent of modern scientific discoveries, stand the re- 
searches of Signor Matteucci of Pisa into the philosophy of animal electricity. 
His labours have gained deserved praises from men in the highest ranks of 
science throughout Europe. The Royal Society, the first of the learned so- 
cieties of England, have awarded him their gold Copley medal, to mark their 
esteem of his contributions to the progress of philosophical knowledge. Sig- 
nor Matteucci has verified and extended the experiments and discoveries of 
Galvani, first made known towards the end of the last century ; and he has 
laid a foundation on which other philosophers may raise with safety a new 
superstructure of theory and investigation. 

e shall endeavour to present to our readers, in as clear a form as the 
subject will admit, a brief review of the history and present state of the sci- 
ence, as contained in the work by the professor and his coadjutor, M. Paul 
Savi, recently published in Paris. er 

It appears that the celebrated Swammerdam was aware of the fact of the 
contraction of the muscular fibre when acted on by the influence of two me- 
tals, copper and silver; he performed the experiment before the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, in 1678, or nearly a century before Galvani announced 
his discoveries. ‘To the latter, however, belongs the honour of developing 
principles; and as he wasignorant of the fact above cited, liis reputation as 
a discoverer is in no degree diminished. It has been said that Galvani first 
noticed the contraction of the muscles by electricity in some frogs which 
had been prepared for cooking, and were lying on the table near the ma- 
chine with which he was operating. Be this as it may, we find that, from 
the time of his first experiments in 1780, he waited eleven years in patient 
research before he gave them to the world—a distrust of his own achieve- 
ments, ever found associated with a high degree of genius. baad: 

The first phenomenon described by Galvani was the contractions in the 
limbs of a frog, prepared in the ordinary manner: as often as it was brought 
into communication with the earth and a conducting body, a spark was 
drawn from the machine in proportion to the distance of the frog from the 
conductor. In continuing this —— he subjected a prepared frog to 
the ge of the electricity of the atmosphere, when he discovered that 
this little animal is the most sensitive of electroscopes. It is with a feeling 
of dread that we read of his grasping between his hands the isolated column 
of an atmospheric conductor at the instant of the discharge oflightning from 
the clouds, in order to try the effect of the atmospheric current on his own 
person. Galvani ascertained that the contraction took place when the ex- 
tremities of a circle, formed of two different metals united together, were 
applied, one point to the nerve, and the other to the muscle of the frog: 
from this and other experiments he deduced the existence of an animal elec- 
tricity, or a nervo-electric fluid, which he supposed to reside condensed in 
the interior of the muscle. According to his theory, the nerve was but the 
conducting medium for the discharge of two kinds of electricity contained 
in the muscle; the direction of the current being from the latter to the for- 
mer. He found also, on further research, that on touching the nerves of a 
prepared frog at two different points with a piece of muscular substance 
taken froma living animal, the same contractions were excited as when a 
metallic agent was employed. 

This philosopher was followed in his inquiries by Volta, who, in pursuit 
of the same subject, first discovered, in 1796, the electricity developed in 
the contact of two metals; from which arose the discovery of the Voltaic 

ile, adiscovery whose influence on other sciences has only been equalled 
by the rapidity of its spread. ‘The famous Humboldt, among others, direct- 

his attention to this science; and to him are we indebted for the discov 

ery of the action of the electric current in the pulsation of the heart, and the 
natural movement of the intestines: he also, with the courage of a devotee 
of science, removed several portions of his skin, by means of blisters, in or- 
der to carry out his experiments on parts beneath the surface. The philoso- 
pher Valli, in the course of his experiments on the same subject, observed 
that, on tying the artery of one of the limbs of a living frog, the power of 
contraction was soon after destroyed, and that the nerves are less sensitive 
at their roots than at their extremities. 

Later research has not changed the results of the earlier investigators, but 
has confirmed, in most instances, their views and experience. Professor 
Matteucci has cleared up many of the doubts under which this science was 
obscured, and established the laws of muscular contraction. He has con- 
structed a ‘ pile,’ or ‘ battery’ of the hind quarters of frogs placed alternate- 
ly in line on a board: and found, by the indications of his galvanometer, that 

e force of the current rests on no uncertainty, but depends entirely on the 





number and ev of the frogs killed forthe occasion, t edirectionof the cur- 
rent being invariable from the interior to the surface. The same effects were 
produced with portions of eel, from which the skin had been stripped, when 

ly disposed on the board. Living tenches were taken, and after be- 
ing skinned, slices were cut from the muscle down the whole length of the 
back of the fish ; these slices, when cut into pieces, and arranged as in the 
preceding examples, were found to cause a similar disturbance in the galva- 
nometer, while the direction of the current was precisely the same from the 
interior to the surface. The results were identical when the experiments 
were tried on warm-blooded animals; with the muscles of the legs and the 
hearts of pigeons, of fowls, sheep, and oxen. ‘These experiments constitute 
a fundamental result, that, without exception, whenever the interior of the 
muscles of any animal recently killed is brought into contact with its surface, 
an electric current is found to pass from the former to the latter, varying in 
intensity in different animals, proportionately with the number of muscular 
elements disposed as a pile, and ceasing entirely in a short period after death. 
The higher we go in the scale of creation, the feebler are the developments 
of the electric current. Of three piles composed of an equal number of 
limbs of frogs, pigeons, and rabbits, the power of the first was 22 to 14 for 
the second, and 8 for the third. In an hour after, all indications of electricity 
had totally disappeared in the rabbit pile, while that of the pigeons was as 
3 to 10 for the roge, which, even after the lapse of twenty-four hours, still 
gave some signs of contractility. Subsequent experiments, however, led the 
professor to infer that the intensity of the muscular current in animals in- 
creases in proportion to their rank in the system of nature. 

It appears that there is no change in the force or direction of the muscular 
current even when the integrity of the nervous system is destroyed Signor 
Matteucci verified this by a very cruel experiment: he passed a red-hot wire 
into the spinal marrow of six frogs, ently at the lower vertebr ; the frogs 
immediately lost all movement and sensation in their hinder extremities; 
they were then replaced in a vessel of water with six other frogs in their 
natural vigour, and after four days the whole were killed, and two piles pre- 
pared. On trying the respective piles by the galvanometer, it was ascer- 
tained that the greatest force was dateal from the frogs whose limbs had 
been paralysed by the heated wire: a result attributed to the consequent 
inflamed state of the muscles, but whicl: proves the electric action to be in- 
dependent of the nerve. In order to ascertain the effect of the electric cur- 
rent on central portions of the nervous system, the skull of a rabbit was 
trepanned, so as to expose the brain: the first contact was then made on 
the two cerebral Lemispheres, but without any movement on the part of the 
animal ; the same result was obtained when the current was passed through 
the cerebellum: but when the two poles of the pile were applied to the 
base of the brain, the rabbit uttered loud cries, te was vert, with violent 
contractions of the whole body. 

These results, as Matteucci observes, are far from proving the existence 
of free electricity inliving animals. It is equally well proved that the signs 
of the current found iu muscular masses exist independently of the integrity 
of the nervous system, and even after this system has ceased, although irri- 
tated, to excite contractions. For the production of this current, the organ- 
ic arrangement, which constitutes living muscular fibre, is as necessary as 
the action which maintains it in that condition. Is it not natural to suppose 

that the nutrition, such as is proved to take place in the muscle, and in all 
parts of living bodies, develops electricity? It would be difficult not to ad- 
mit it. In fact, itis well known at the present day that the action of the 
oxygen of arterial blood is felt in every part of the living body, that the 
whole organized system is constantly renewed, and that aspecies of com- 
bustion always accompanies this renewal, with a development of carbonic 
acid, and alors of heat. Js it right to suppose that sucha chemical action 
takes place without the production of electricity 2? Muscular fibre may re 

resent a plate of metal, and arterial blood the acidulated liquid. The sur- 
ace of the muscle, or any other conducting body which is not muscular fibre, 
may represent a second metallic plate, serving to complete the circuit. The 
natural direction of the muscular current is such as would arise in the mus- 
cle under a chemical action as here described. 

The sum of the series of experiments proves that the electric current alone 
has the power, according to the direction of its action ona nerve, of excit- 
ing separately contractions or sensations. When this current is long-con- 
tinued, uo effect is produced ; but it may be agin excited on passing the 
current in a contrary direction ; and this current is that which possesses the 
power of arousing the excitability of a nerve, however weak it may be 
above all other stimulating agents. These conclusions in turn prove that the 
mode of action of the electric current on the nerves is in some degree analo- 
gous to the unknown force which calls the nervous system into play. 

The circulation of electricity in the nerves cannot be admitted, without 
supposing such an arrangement in the structure of the nervous system as 


would be necessary to form a complete circuit. The labours, however, of 
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the German anatomists, remarkable as they are, are far from proving satis- 
factorily the existence of such an arrangement, especially in its ramifications 
among the muscles. In all the experiments made on the nerves of living 
animals, even when the whole extent of the nerve has been brought to the 
test, no evidence of native electricity could be produced. . 

The electric muscular current is a phenomenon, as has been shown, which 
may owe its origin to the chemical action constituting the nutrition of the 
muscle. It has also been established that this current, strictly rouge to 
that produced by the combination of two bodies, exists only in the molecules, 
and never circulates in those media but in particular cases, which were 
realized in the experiments only by experience. The nerves have no di- 
rect influence in the existence of this current, and have no other power than 
that of a bad conducting body communicating with certain portions of the 
muscle, : 

What is, then, this mysterious moving power? According to the hypo- 
thesis of Professor Matteucci, it is identical with that which appears in heat, 
light, and natural electricity. There exists in animals such a structure, or 
disposition of certain parts of their organisation, that, by the act of the un- 
known force of the nervous system, electricity is set free. Either exists in 
diffusion in every portion of the nervoas system, as in all the matter of the 
universe, which in this system may have a particular arrangement. When 
the organic molecules of a nerve are disturbed by any cause, the ether, or 
more properly the nervous fluid, is brought into a certain movement, which, 
if directed from the extremities towards the brain, produces a sensation ; 
but, on the contrary, excites a contraction when the direction is from the 
brain to the extremities. Philosophy is advancing daily towards a greater 
simplification of of its hypotheses, which will explain all the phenomena of 
heat, light, and electricity. What hypothesis, indeed, is more worthy of the 
rank to which etforts are being made to elevate it, than on a matter which 
issusceptible of so great a number of different movements, capable of 
transforming one into the other, and thereby representing very various phe- 
nomena. ‘The most essential characteristics of this matter, such as the im- 
mense rapidity of the propagation of its movements, a certain intangible ma- 
teriality, its transformations, belong to the unknown power of the nervous 
system, as well as to electricity, light, and heat. The relation between 
these operations of the ether become much more intimate when net only 
one can be transformed into the other, but when this, in its turn, can be 
transformed into the first. ‘ 

The great object of Signor Matteucci, through the whole course of his 
experiments, appears to have been the relief of human suffering, and we 
shall now notice his observations on electricity as a therapeutic or curative 
agent, which he tells us has been applied by practitioners with a blind confi- 
dence, or treated with discouragements equally inconsiderate. Instanta- 
neous or general cures were not to be expected ; and this means should not 
have been employed empirically, or without proper study and kaowledge 
of electro-physiology. 1t is certain that electricity on A be wisely applied in 
nervous affections, and in cases of total or partial paralysis; and, acting on 
the results before noticed, as a suniveed limb is in the condition of one 
which has lost its powers by the passage of a continued electric current must 
be passed in the contrary direction ; regard being had, however, as to whe- 
ther the paralysis be of motion or sensibility: the former ve the in- 
verse current, the latter the direct: but in a case of complete paralysis, 
there is no reason why the direction of the current should not always be di- 
rect. Another rule to be observed in this application is, that the passage of 
the current should not be maintained for too long a period, as the risk of in- 
creasing the malady would, in such a case, be incurred. The more intense 
the current, the shorter should be the time of its duration, The intensity 
should vary with the degree of the disease, and the currents be passed for 
two or three minutes, at intervals of a few seconds; after these two or 
three minutes, during which twenty or thirty shocks may have been 
given, the patient should be lett to repose before repeating the treat- 
ment. 

A Voltaic pile of 100 pairs, or an electro-magnectic machine, may be em- 
ployed in these remedies, which it would be desirable to accompany with 
puucturation by needles, in order to carry the current as near as possible to 
the paralysed nerve. Great patience is required in this mode of treatment ; 
in some of the cures effected by Marianini, the applications were continued 
through several months; in two cases the cure was only complete after 
2500 electric shocks had been given to the paralysed member. Among other 
cures are several by the celebrated Magendie of Paris; and at Pisa, the pro- 
fessor was a witness of the cure of a man, whose lower limbs were com- 
pletely paralyzed, in the hospital of that city, effected entirely by means of 
electricity and acu-puncturation. These results, though few in number, 
will perhaps suffice to induce physicians to make a serious study of electro- 
physiological phenomena; and to succeed by persevering efforts, which 
science will enlighten, in the employment of a curative method, peculiar! 
adapted to the remoyal of a class of complaints which unfortunately too ob 
ten resist all other remedies. 

Another affection for which the application of electricity has been propo- 
sed, is tetanus, on which, in the human subject, Signor Matteucci has beea 
the first to make a trial. He noticed that frogs suffering uader the effects 
of narcotic poisons, such as opium, nux vomica, &c., were at first stupitied, 
then over-exicited, and, shortly before death, were seized with violent te- 
tanic convulsions If, while in this latter condition, an electric current of a 
certain continuous strength was passed through these animals, the rigidity of 
their members and the spasms were seen to disappear. The frogs died from 
the effect of the poison, but without exhibiting any signs of tetanus. The 
trial was made on a man suffering from an attack of this malady, in conse- 
quence of an injury of the muscles of the leg, and during the passage of the 
current the severe spasms abated ; he was able to open and shut his mouth ; 
aud the course of the circulation and perspiration seemed to be re-establish- 
ed. Although this first experiment was not successful in saving the man’s 
life, it has brought to light the means of mitigating the severity of a very 
painful affection. 

The patience and perseverance of Professor Matteucci lave been propor- 
tionate to the great objects of his pursuit: he tells us that he has published 
no statement which has not been verified by repeated and scrupulous expe- 
riment. His work is written in an easy and unassuming style, and its clear- 
ness is such, that every person may, to use his own words, “ place them- 
selves in a condition to repeat and add to the experiments.” 

Science is a severe mistress, aud they who devote themselves to hercause 
must divest themselves of some of their finer sensibilities. It is impossible 
to read of the destruction of thousands of fiogs, besides other Ba ans. with- 
out ashudder. This forms a serious drawback to the interest excited by 
Matteucci’s experiments. Humanity to “ those that creep and those that 
crawl” is oftentimes too little thought of; yet without it, genius loses half 
its lustre. In the present case, however, the end may be said, in some 
degree, to justify the means; and if human suffering can be alleviated, we 
may overlook the cruelty in the compensation. 


ee 
PRIVATE THEATRICALS AT THE BRITISH EMBASSY. 


Paris, Jan. 22nd.—On Monday, the first representation of private theat- 
ricals took place at the British Embassy. Three scenes from the ‘ School 
for Scandal,’ and the two-act comedy of ‘ Charles the Second,’ constituted 
the entertainments. 

The prologue was written by Lady Dufferin, and spoken by Mr. Greville 
and Mr. Charles Sheridan. The mise en scéne was in good taste, and the 
costumes were very splendid. Lady Leveson wore a petticoat of white 
satin, with a robe of rich green brocade, trimmed with red rosettes ; a mag- 
nificent diamond necklace and earrings, with a profusion of diamonds in her 
hair. The Dowager Lady Essex, a superb petticoat and train of watered 
silk, trimmed wit! exquisite point lace; gown of the same material, looped 
up with red rosettes corsage and sleeves trunmed with lace. Lady Duf- 
ferin, a petticoat of white satin, trimmed with lace ; robe of superb salmon- 
coloured brocade, looped up and trimmed with blue rosettes, diamonds in 
the hair, and ornaments en suite. Lady Seymour, petticoat of moire silk, 
robe of magnificent blue brocade, trimmed with lace ; diamond ornaments 
—in ‘ Charles Il.’ La Comtesse de Bonneval wore a dress of rich white wa- 
tered silk, trimmed with red rosettes, a diamond in the ceutre of each; her 
hair in long ringlets, ornamented with eg Miss M’Tavish’s costume 
was an under petticoat of white figured silk, trimmed with lace; a short 
upper petticoat of pink ; a green velvet bodice, laced in front; hair in ring- 
lets, ornamented with lace and knots of pink ribbon ; green velvet shoes, 
and a point lace aprou, completed her attire. In the ‘ School for Scandal,’ 

»owder was universally worn. The costumes of the gentlemen were fault- 
loon and well calculated to show to the best advantage the figures of some 
of the handsomest men of the present day. The screen scene, in the ‘ School 
for Scandal,’ was very effective. Lady Leveson acted with great spirit ; 
Lady Dufferin and Lady Seymour looked lovely, and the graceful acting of 
the former was the theme of universal admiration Mr. Howard was an 
admirable Sir Benjamin Backbite—a character which, it is to be regretted, 
has no just representative at ego on the public stage. Mr. Charles Sheri- 
dan’s impersonation of Charles Surface, was justly admired ; but the hero 
of the night was Mr. Lawrence Peel, whose alternate pathetic and bur- 
lesque acting as Captain Copp, was the theme of general applanse. Miss 








M’Tavish acted divinely as Mary Copp, and sang three songs with great 
sweetness and skill. Mr. Greville leat every inch a king; and Mr. He- 
neage sang with much taste. The sadle de spectacle wascrowded. The 
ladies occupied the front seats, while the gentlemen stood behind. The 
next representation is appointed to take place on Friday next, the 23d inst. 





On Friday last, Mr. Solomon Rothschild gave a very splendid ball, which 
was adorned by the presence of some of the most beautiful and fashionable 
women in Paris. Lady Aylesbury was attired in adress of white crépe, 
trimmed in front with gold passementerve, and boquets of red and gold 
flowers, a berthe of gold passementeric, with flowers, and a profusioh of 
diamonds in her hair. ‘ 

Yesterday was the anniversary of the decapitation of the unfortunate Lou- 
is Seize. The Carlists go into mourning, and neither give nor attend any 
fete which takes place on that day of sad remembrance. 


-— -_ 
PARISIAN NOVELTIES. 

Amusements in Paris ‘come like shadows, so depart.’ The other day 
there was the English company ; then Mr. Carter and his Lions; these 
have been succeeded by astill more novel entertainment--ifany thing can be 
novel in that city of amusement—the importation of no less than six-and- 
thirty German girls, vary ing from the age of five to fourteen, headed by a 
Madlle Weiss, ci-devant danseuse of Vienna, who has had the happy idea of 
imparting her own talent to three dozen chubby, rosy little mortals of the m- 
sing generation, who execute the national dances of the different provinces 
of Austria, intermingled with all kinds of interesting and graceful groupsand 
figures, in the most felicitous and successful manner. It is really quite charm- 
ing and refreshing to see them ; they all look so naive, and so replete with 
health, as if fresh from the plains of Hungary and the hills of Syria. They 
want no artificial tint ; the pink of rosy nature sits so firm ad fresh upon 
their cheeks. They have given two representations with great success, and 
are to extend them to twelve... Their arrival is a piece of good fortune for 
the Grand Opera. The house is now full to excess. The Arabs, who were 
there on Monday last, declare they have seen nothing more interesting in la 
grande capitale. Mrs, Weiss, the head of these little cherubim, gains 1000 
francs for each representation. It is not too much, for her expenses are of 
course very great. Three of Lafitte’s diligences hardly suffice to convey 
her lively nursery from place to place. Unfortunately for her and her little 
ones, she cannot reach London; unfortunately, also, tor the inhabitants of 
London ; as she has an engagement at Vienna which necessitates her return 
to that capital when her twelve representations are finished in Paris. 

—.¢=———— 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 
From the London papers. 

The celebrated German poet, Tieck, is writing a play called “Bluebeard,” 
fer the Berlin Theatre. 

Mdlle. Lind, the Swedish singer, who has caused such great sensation at 
Berlin, will probably be engaged at the Grand Opera at Paris, should she 
not succeed in obtaining the ten thousand dollars (38,000 frances) for her 
engagement in that city. 

Felicieu David's concerts in Paris efface every other. His “ Désért’’ is 
the great musical sensation of the day. 

Fornasari’s benefit took place on Monday last ; when the ar was ‘ Don 
Giovanni,’ which turned out the very worst performance of the season.— 
Mozart's immortal composition was never worse executed. Fornasari was 
below criticism, and Grisi evidently out of humour. 

Marschner, the German composer, presented to the Theatre of Dresden, 
as a new year’s gift, his new opera, entitled ‘ The “my Adolph of Nas- 
san,’ which was represented with triumphant success the first Sunday in the 
year, 





Suntmary. 


At the balls given by the Duc de Nemours, rigid etiquette is observed.— 
The Priucesses keep their places, and do not rise. The gentlemen are all 
in uniform or court dresses. They are the most elegant ‘balls which have 
yet been given at the ‘Tuileries. 

Rumours are afloat in the fashionable circles respecting an elopement said 
to have lately occurred in high life. The fair delinquent is alleged to be the 
daughter of a noble earl. We trust that the report will be found to be untrue, 
for we should greatly deplore an event that inust cause affliction to more 
than one noble family. 

The Purcell Club will dine on Thursday next, and perform several com- 
positions selected from the works of Harry Purcell, under the direction of 
Professor Taylor. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Balfe is fast recovering from a virulent at- 
tack of the small-pex, and that he is able to attend to the rehearsals of his 
‘ Bohemian Girl,’ which is to be brought out at Paris. 

Thalberg’s first concert at Edinburgh, on Monday evening, was extremely 
well attended, and his performauce on the pianoforte was rapturously ap- 
planded. 

Miss Emma Bingley has been making a great sensation at Multa in ‘La 
Somnanbala.’ All the journals are unanimous in her praise. 

A complete costume of a Knight of the Order of the Gorter, highly en- 
riched with embroidery, being a present to his Majesty King Louis Philippe 
from Queen Victoria, has arrived in Paris. 

The Duke of Northumberland will lay the foundation-stone of the new 
church at Alnwick in March next. In consequence of the wish of her 
Grace the Duchess of Northumberland, the sacred edifice is to be dedi- 
cated to St. David. 

The giratfe of the Garden of Plants, Paris, presented in 1827 by Mehemet 
Ali to Charles X., has just died, and consequently has lived in that climate 
about 17 years. 

It is ramoured in the military circles that Lord Chas. Wellesley contem- 
plates either exchanging from the 15th Regiment, or retiring on half-pay 
early in the approaching spring. 

The customary parliamentary entertainment to be given by Sir Robert 
Peel, on the eve preceding the opening of the parliamentary session, is to be 
served up in the right hon. baronet’s splendid picture-gallery. The circle 
will number nearly fifty members of the House of Commons. 

His Excellency Count Dietrichstein, the new Austrian Ambassador, has 
taken a mansion in Belgrave-square, for the seat of the embassy. 

Viscount and Viscountess Galway have been giving a series of entertain- 
ments to their tenantry and dependents on the family estates in Yorkshire, 
in celebration of the birth of their son and heir. 

A marriage is understood to be in contemplation between the third daugh- 
ter of the Duke ef Sutherland, Lady Caroline, and John Campbell, Esq., jun., 
of Islay, great nephew to the Duke of Argyll, and grandson of the Earl of 
Wemyss. 

Her Royal Highness Madame Adelaide has, says a Paris journal, ordered 
the Chateau d’Arc, which is her property, to be repaired, with a view of 
making it a summer residence. 

_The Earl of Arundel and Surrey will preside at the Tradesmen’s Club 
dinner, at Arundel, on Wednesday next, which is always attended by the 
most influential inhabitants of Arundel. 

The newly-appointed Ambassadors from the courts of Austria and Spain 
are expected to give, by their splendid and liberal orders, an impetus to 
trade, which, despite of all our wealth, is lamentably sluggish. Their Ex- 
cellences have appointed Messrs. Peters, of Park street, to build handsome 
and suitable equipages for themselves and their respective suites. 

The Duchess of Buccleuch and family will arrive at Montague House on 
Wednesday next, from Dalkeith Palace, for the season. ‘The Duchess comes 
to town thus early in order to attend on her Majesty, as Mistress of the 
Robes, at the opening of Parliament, on the 4th of next month. 

Among the élite of Paris a marriage is rumoured as likely to take place 
between a handsome English lady and a French admiral. His attentions to 
her at the bal au chateau were generally remarked. 

Sir Robert Peel has issued cards for a grand parliamentary dinner party 
on Monday, the 3rd of February next, at his residence in Whitehall Gardens. 
The numerous guests will appear in full dress. 

4 statue is about to be erected in the Church of Santa Maria del Carmine , 
at Naples, to the memory of the unfortunate Prince Conradin, of Hohen- 
staunfen, who was made prisoner by Charles of Anjou, at Tagliacozzo,in 1268, 
and was put to death at the age of sixteen. The Prince Royal of Bavaria 
engaged Thorwaldsen to execute this statue, but the celebrated sculptor 
named Schapf was then commissioned to execute the statue, according to 
Thorwaldsen’s design. The work is now terminated, and is about to be 
sent to its destination. 

Education among the poorer classes appears, from a recent statistical ac- 
count, to be making great progress in Lombardy More than 350,000 chil- 
dren, of both sexes, are now receiving instruction there in the primary 
schools. 

The Marquess of Waterford, lately invested with the order of St Patrick, 
like a true knight, bas givén 100/. towards the repairs of the cathedral. 

The Marquess of Worcester, only son of the Duke and Duchess of Beau- 
fort, will attain his majority next Saturday week, when a distinguished cir- 
cle is expected to assemble at Badminton, where their Graces and the Mar- 
quess are now staying. 


Lord Lovat has ordered a teacher to instruct the natives of Strathgloss, 





Inverness-shire, in the elements of agricultural ¢ hemistry. 
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— AGRICVULLUR. 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF DYERS’ MADDER AS 
AN ARTICLE OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 
By M. B. Batcuam. 
(Rubia Tinctoria,) 

The quantity of madder cousumed annually in the United States, and im- 
ported trom abroad, is perfectly astonishing to those who have given no at- 
tention to the subject. Unfortunately, our public records do not give very 
exact information on the subject. Mr, Ellsworth, as the nearest approxima- 
tion he could obtain, gives the amount of 5,000 tons. Estimating this at 
the low average price of ten cents per pound, it makes the round sum of 
one million of dollars, paid annually to foreign countries tor an article that 
can be produced as goed and as cheap at home—paid, too, by a people 
loaded down with indebtedness, and disgraced by the forfeiture of plighted 
obligations. 

The cultivation of madder has heretofore been represented as a tedious 
and laborious operation, requiring much care and skill, as well as outlay of 
capital. The directions have been mainly gathered trom foreign works, de- 
tailing the methods practised by the ploddiug Dutch in Holland and Germa 
ny. These accountshave appeared so frightful to Americans, that none of 
them have dared to undertake the business ; and Yankee enterprise and la- 
bour-saving ingenuity have never been exercised upon it. , 

Itis true, the crop requires three or four years to arrive at maturity, and 

needs considerable labour aud some knowledge; but the quantity of land it 
occupies, and the amount of labour it requires, arefar less in proportion to the 
value of the crop, than those of any other farm crop that can be named. 
+ These assertions are fully corroborated by the experience of an enterpris- 
ing American farmer, Mr. Joseph Swift, of Erie county, Olio, who has been 
engaged in the cultivation of madder for five years past. A detailed account 
of Mr. Swift’s mode of culture. and its results, was obtained at his residence 
last winter, vy the writer of this essay, and published in the New Genesee 
Farmer for March, 1843. 

From this account, it will be seen that, after having informed himself on 
the subject, and becoming sutistied that the business was practicable and 
profitable, he at once planted uine acres—a quantity that would astonish 
Mynheer Van Hollander. ‘This he allowed to grow four seasons, and the 
crop was harvested and so'! in the fail of 1842. The following are some of 
the results of his experience. 

The product of the best and was at the rate of 2,000 Ibs. per acre ; and he 
is certain that, with his present knowledge, lic can obtain 3,000 lbs. per acre ; 
which is more than the best average crops of Holland or Germany. ‘The 
quality was superior to the average of imported madder, 

The labour required, including the whole time, with the digging, cleaning, 
threshing, &c., was from eighty to one hundred days’ work per acre ‘Te 
outlay, for buildings, fixtures, &c., did not exceed tifty dollars. 

The value of the crop was at the rate of fifteen cents per pound, at which 
price he sold most of it; notwithstanding the circumstance of its being 
unknown to purchasers, and all the prejudice that usually exists in such 
cases. 

The result, then, in figures, fairly stated, stands thus, for an acre of good 
land properly managed : 


By 2,000 lbs, of adder, at 15 cents per lb. - - - $300 00 
Contras—To 100 days’ work, mostly boys, at 75 cents 
per day - -- - - $75 00 
Use of land 4 years, at $4 per year -- - 16 00 
Grinding, packing, &e. - . - 9 00 
_- 100 00 
Leaving a nett profit per acre of -- -- -- -- 200 00 


Mr. Swift was one of the earliest settlers of that section of the country, 
having resided nearly thirty years on the farm he now occupies, which 
consists of about 400 acres of choice land, mostly alluvial, in the valley of 
the Vermillion river, seven miles from Lake Erie. At my request, he fur- 
nished me with the following practical directions for the cultivation of mad- 
der, which, he remarked, must be understood as intended for those who 
wish to cultivate only afew acres, and cannot afford much outlay of capital. 
Those who wish to engage in the business on an extensive scale, would need 
to adopt a somewhat different practice. ; 

Soil and preparation.—The soil should be deep, rich, sandy loam, free 
from weeds, roots, stones, &c., and containing a good Gm of vegeta- 
ble earth. Alluvial “ bottom’’ land is the most suitable, but it must not be 
wet. If old upland is used, it should receive a heavy coating of vegetable 
earth, from decayed wood and leaves. The land should be ploughed very 
deep in the fall, and early in the spring apply about one hundred loads of 
well-rotted manure per acre, spread evenly and ploughed in deeply ; then 
harrow till quite tine and free from lumps. Next plough the field into beds 
four feet wide, leaving alleys between three teet wide ; then harrow the 
beds with a fine light harrow, or rake them by hand, so as to have thei 
smooth and even with the alleys; they are then ready for planting. 

Preparing sets and planting — Madder sets, or seed roots, are best select- 
ed when the crop is dug in the fall. The horizontal uppermost roots, with 
eyes, are the kind to be used; these should be separated from the bottom 
roots, and buried in sand in a cellar or pit. If not done in the fall, the sets 
may be dug early in the spring, before they begin to sprout. They should 
be cut or broken into pieces containing from two to five eyes each, i. ¢. three 
or four inches long. ‘The time for planting is as early in the spring as the 
ground can be got in good order and severe frosts are over, which in this 
climate is usually about the middle of April. With the beds prepared as 
directed, stretch a line lengthwise the bed, and with the corner of a hoe 
make a drill two inches deep along each edge and down the middle, so as 
to give three rows to each bed, about two feet apart. Into these drills drop 
the sets, ten inches apart, covering them two inches each. Light or ten 
bushels of sets are requisite for an acre. 

After culture.—As soon as the madder plants can be seen, the ground 
should be carefully hoed, so as to destroy the weeds, and not injure the 
plants; and the hoeing and weeding must be repeated as often as weeds 
make their appearance. If any of the sets have failed to grow, the va- 
cancies should be tilled by taking up parts of the strongest roots, and trans- 
planting them. This is best done in June. As soon as the madder plants 
are ten or twelve inches high, the tops are to be bent down to the surface 
of the ground, and all except the top end covered with earth shovelled from 
the middle alleys. Bend the shoots outward and inward in every direction, 
so as in time to fill all the vacant space in the beds, and about one toot on 
each side. After the first time covering, repeat the weeding when necessa- 
ry, and run a single horse plough through the alleys several times, to keep 
the earth clean and mellow. As soon as the plants again become ten or 
twelve inches high, bend down and cover them as before ; repeating the 
operation as often as necessary, which is commonly three times the first 
season. The last time may be as late as September, or later if no frosts oc- 

cur. By covering the tops inv this manner, they change to roots, and the 
design is to fill the pear as full of roots as possible. When the vacant 
spaces are all full, there will be but little chance for weeds to grow ; but all 
that appear must be pulled out. 

The second year.—Keep the beds free from weeds, plough the alleys, and 
cover the tops, as before Teectel. two or three times during the season.— 
The alleys will now form deep and narrew ditches; and if it becomes dif- 
ficult to obtain good earth for covering the tops, that operation may be omit- 
ed after the second time this season. Care should be taken in covering the 
tops to keep the edges of the beds as high as the middle; otherwise the 
water from heavy showers will run off, and the crop suffer from drought. 

The third year.—Very little labour or attention is required. ‘The plants 
will now cover the whole ground. If any weeds are seen, they must be pull- 
ted out; otherwise their roots will cause trouble when harvesting the mad- 
der. The crop is sometimes dug the third year+ and if the soil and cultiva- 
tion have been good, and the seasons warm and favourable, the madder will 





be of good quality ; bat generally it is much better in quality, and more in | 


quantity, when left until the fourth year. 

Digging and harvesting. —This should be done between the 20th of Au- 
gust and the 20th of September. Take a sharp shovel, or shovels, and ent 
off and remove the tops within half an inch of the surface of the earth; then 
take a plough of the largest size, with a sharp coulter and a donble team, 
and plough a furrow outward, beam deep, around the edge of the bed; stir 
the earth with forks, and carefully pick out all the roots, removing the earth 
from the bottom of the furrow ; then plough anothes furrow, beam deep, as 
before, and pick over and remove the earth in the same 


: ~~» : . manner; thus pro- 
ceeding till the whole is completed. 
r ; Don . . . . 
Washing and drying.--As soon as possible after digging, take the roots 
to some ruuning stream to be washed lf there is no running stream con- 


venient, it can be done 
or three fi as wheat sieves; or, 
- these aunot be had, get from a hardware stere sufficient screen wire of 
the gut liueness, aud make frames or boxes about two and a half feet long 


: ttapump. Take large round sieves, two and a hull 
‘tin diameter, with the wire about as fine 


| orous, that it pierces through the layer with rapidity, 
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and the width of the wire; ou the bottom of which nail the wire. In these 
sieves, or boxes, put half a bushel of roots at a time, and stir them about in 
the water, pulling the bunches apart so as to wash them clean; then, hav- 
ing a platform at hand, lay them on it to dry. To make a platform, take two 
or three common boards, so as to be about four feet in width, and nail cleets 
across the under side. Qu these spread the roots about two inches thick, 
for drying in the sun. Carry the platforms to a convenient place, not far 
trom the house, and place them side by side, in rows east and west, and their 
ends north and south, leaving reom to walk between the rows. Elevate the 
south ends of the platforms about eighteen inclies, and the north ends about 
six inches from the ground, putting poles or sticks to support them. This 
will greatly facilitate the drying. After the secoud or third day's drying, 
the madder must be protected from the dews at night, and from rain, by 
placing the platforms one upon another to a convenient height, aud covering 
the uppermost one with boards. Spread them out again in the morning, or 
as soon as the danger is oyer. Five or six days of ordinarily fine weather 
will dry the madder sufficiently, when it may be put away till it is conve- 
nient ty kilu-dry and grind it. 

Kiln-drying.—The size and inode of constructing the kiln may be varied 
to suit circumstances. The following is a very clieap plan, and suilicient to 
dry one ton of roots at a time. Place four strong posts in the ground, twelve 
feet apart one way and eighteen the other; the front two 14 feet high and 
the others 18. Put girths across the bottom, middle, and top, and nail boards 
perpendicularly on the outside, as for acommon barn. The boards must be 
well seasoned, and all cracks or holes should be plastered or otherwise stop- 
ped up. Make a shed roof of common boards. In the inside, put epeight 
standards, about five feet apart, with cross pieces, to support the scattulding. 
The first cross piece is to be four feet from the floor, the next two feet high- 
er, and so on to the top. On these cross pieces lay small poles, about six 
feet long and two inches thick, four or five inches apart. On these scatfolds 
the madder is to be spread nine inches thick. A floor is laid at the bottom, 
to keep all dry and clean. When the kiln is filled, take six or eight small 
kettles, or hand furnaces, and place them four or five feet apart on the floor, 
(lirst securing it from fire with bricks or stones,) and make fires in them with 
charcoal, being careful not to make any of the fires so large as to scorch the 
madder over them. A person must be in constant attendance, to watch and 
replevish the fires. The heat will ascend through the whole, and in ten or 
twelve hours it will be sufficiently dried, which is known by its becoming 
brittle like pipe stems. 

Breaking and grinding.—Immediately after being dried, the madder 
must be taken to the barn, aud threshed with flails, or broken by machine- 
ry, (a mill might easily be constructed for this purpose) so that it will feed 
in a# Common grist mill If itis not broken and ground immediately, it will 
gather dampness, so us to prevent its grinding freely. Any common grist 
mill cau grind madder properly. When ground finely, it is fit for use, and 
inay be packed in barrels, Tike flour, for market. 

Amount and value of product, §:c.—Mr. Swilt measured off a part of his 
ground, and carefully weighed the product when dried, which he tound'to be 
over 2,000 pounds per acre, notwithstanding the seasons were mostly very 
dry and unfavourable. With his present knowledge of the business, he is 
confident that he can obtain at least 3,000 per acre, which is said to be more 
than is obtained in Germany The whole amount of labour he estimates at 
from 80 to 100 days’ work per acre. The value of the crop, at the usnal 
wholesale price, (about 15 ceuts per pound,) is from $300 to $400. Tn for- 
eiga countries, itis customary to make several qualities of madder, which 
is done by sorting the roots; but as only one quality is required for the 
Western market, Mr. Swift makes but one, and that is found superior to most 
of the imported, and finds a ready sale. 

Ifany person desires instruction for making several qualities of madder, 
or further information respecting any other point, it may be obtained by 
addressing, post-paid, Joseph Swift, Birmingham, Erie county, Ohio 


Extract fromthe report to the French Academy of Sciences, made by M, 
de Gasparin, Peer of France, member of the Institute, and formerly 
Minister of the Home Department, on the cultivation of the madder 
root, 

In the cultivation of the madder root, the mineral composition of the soil 
is almost unimportant, although it has been remarked that it succeeds bet- 
ter in those soils in which the proportion of humus,* or vegetable mould, is 
the greatest As to the physical properties, the most superior soil for the 
growth of the madder ruot is that which is specifically the lightestin pro- 
portion to its bulk; that which will take up most water, and in which 
evaporation is the slowest; that which adheres the least to the tools in 
working it. and which, being dry, adheres least together. There are two 
ways of cultivating the madder root: Ist. Cultivation on the small scale. 
which is done by hand, and on small patches of ground; 2d. Cultivation on 
the large scale. 

Cultivation on the small scale.—When a person has a piece of ground 
which is suitable to the growth of madder, he should first of all break it up 
to the depth of a metre,t unless it should lately have been worked to some 
depth  ‘Thisis generally done by the spade. The operation should take 
place during the winter; the rain and frost break up the clods, which, on 
the approach of spring, will become pulverized. It should be done when 
the ground is in such a state that. although there is sufficient humidity in it, 
it will not adhere to the implements made use of. Manure should be carted 
upen it during the whole winter. There are some lands upon which the 
quantity of manure to be employed might (as we may say) be nnlimited, 
and they weuld produce a crop cf roots in proporticn to the quantity thrown 
on; but it must be understood that it is only upon porous, light, fresh soils, 
that the experiment of putting on such a we fn sell wi quantity of manure 
should be attempted. When the manure has been well spread over the 
grouud, it must be ploughed in crosswise, so as to cover it lightly, and then 
harrowed, to make the surface even. 

The turrows in which the madder seeks are to be sown are then traced 
out with a small hand plough The furrows ought to be five feet ard a 
half in width, with a space between them of about fourteen inches; thus 
the lines would be traced at six feet eight inches distance from each other 
This operation being completed, a man takes a hand-furrow, and hollows 
out a Toupee furrow along each ridge ; he is followed by a woman or child, 
who throws the seed into the furrow. From 400 to 450 pounds of seed to 
every hectaret will be the necessary quantity. The seeds should be regu- 
larly distributed, at not more than one anda kalf inch distance from each 
other, and in every direction; they should be sown in lines. When the man 
has completed his farrow, he will, on returuing, open another alongside of 
it—the earth turned up by which will serveto coverthe seed which has been 
sown upon the first: the woman still follows him, and sows the seed in the 
new furrow ; and so on, till they come to the sixth, which remains without 
being sown, and which forms the interval between the first and second 
ridges. 

As soon as the madder makes its appearance above the ground immediate 
care should be taken to have it properly weeded, in which the agriculturist 
cannot be too particular; and this must be repeated whenever fresh weeds 
begin to show themselves. This weeding is to be done by hand ~The wo- 
men and children must go on their knees, in the space between the furrows, 
and pluck out with great care the roots and filaments of every weed. This 
should be followed in every instance, by covering the madder plants with 
a light layer of earth, taken from between the furrows; and this is for the 
purpose of making the ground firm around them, aud to replace that which 
the pulling up of the weeds may have removed. The weeding must be re- 
peated more cr less often, in proportion to the propensity of the ground to 
produce weeds; aud one ought to calculate upon three weedings being suf- 
ficient during the first sammer. It will require equal to 52 days’ work of a 
woman upon each hectare, eVery time it is done, upon such lands as produce 








weeds only in moderate quantities ; but the quantity may be much more 
considerable in soils where vegetation is particularly vigorous. 

In the month of September, the furrows sould be covered two or three | 
inches deep with earth ; and in this state the madder passes the winter.— | 
At the time the top of the plant will have begun to wither from the effects 


much to defend it from the frost, which it stands well, as to oblige the plant | 
to form new roots in the earth with which it is covered, to the end that it 
may show itself above ground. The first vegetation in the spring is so vig- 
and the new stem 
shows itself as soon as the first warmth of spring is felt. During the second 
year the weeding must be continued ; butif it has been as carefully done 
during the first, the madder plants, having taken firm hold of the soil, would 


} 


| not allow the growth of many extraneous weeds. The plants are lightly 


earthed up after every weeding, as before. However 
sous Who do not take this precaution after the fir 
some snow ofreason, that the pulling up of the weed 


* Woody fibre, in a state of decay, is the substance called humus—(See 
big’s Agricultural Chemistry, chap. 3 ; published by J Winchester, New 
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der plants, which then have become firmly rooted. When the stem is in 
flower, itis cut for fodder, or it is left to run to seed. Opinions are divided 
as to these two methods. Many persons think that the mowing compels the 
plant to push forth a new shoot, which impoverishes the root; but, on the 
other hand, it may be argued that allowing the stem to come to maturity will 
impoverish the plant, and rob it of all its succnlency. 

As to the fodder, it is of an excellent quality—almost as much esteemed 
as lucerne. Itis well known that it has the property of turning red the 


bones of animals which feed upon it—a circumstance often remarked in 
countries Where the madder grows 


Experienced cultivators can judge from the produce of the first year’s fod- 


der what will be the produce of the roots themselves ; for it has been found 
that they are equal in weight to the fodder cut the first year, and double 
that of the secoud. 

The third year does not require any other labour than the mowing of the 
stems 5 and finally, in the mouth of August or September, as soon as the 
rains have sufficiently penetrated the ground so as to render it easy to be 
worked, the taking up of the roots themselves is proceeded in. itis ne- 
cessary that this should be completed before any fears can be entertained 
of frost, which might prove very injurious to the quality of the roots while 
they are laid out to dry. To do this, men are placed on every furrow ; and 
sometuumes two on each, if the ground be very stiff, and require much labour. 
With their spades they taru up the ground ‘befure them, and keep digging 
down as long as they perceive any filameuts of the roots. Before eac 
labourer is placed a cloth, into which he throws the madder as he gathers it. 
Whenever this is full, itis carried to the area upon which the crop is to be 
spread for the purpose of drying it; it is turned over with a pitchfork to 
clear it from the earth and dust which may adhere to it. It is then conveyed 
to some dry place, for humidity would render it liable to become mouldy, 
and would completely deteriorate its quality. After that, all that is neces- 
sury is to pack it up for market, 


Statement of the expenses for a heclare (about two and a half acres) of 
madder land, cultivated by spade labour, in the department of Vaucluse. 
First year.—For breaking up the ground 44 days’ labour in the winter, 

and 20 loads of manure; ploughing up two furrows to cover the manure, 

and harrowing the land; 450 Ibs. of seed per hectare; S days’ work of a 

man and woman in sowing : weeding three times, 66 days’ work of a wo- 

man; earthing up three times, 15 days’ work of a man. 

Second year.—Weeding, in all, 22 days ; earthing up once ; earthing up 
for the winter. : 

Third year.—Taking up the roots, 166 days’ work of men and wo- 
men, 

Produce.—¥ vdder obtained the first year, 8,600 Ibs.: second year, 4,300 
lbs.; madder roots, 8,600 lbs. ‘ 

Cultivation on a large scale,—tn the cultivation on a large scale, no ma- 
nure is employed. The first work of breaking up the earth is done with a 
strong plough ; all other labour of the intermediate years is done by hand, 
as ia the small cultivation. The work of tarning up the roots is done also with 
astrong plough, the mould-board of which is more turned up than usual, to 
prevent the earth from falling back into the furrow ; its landle is of wood, 
but all the rest of wrought iron. It is constructed altogether upon the prin- 
ciple of the plough called contrier. There are, however, two small wheels 
attached to it, as a sort of fore-carriage, to render its progress more steady. 
The agriculturist should take care to have a double set of the principal parts 
of the plough, to prevent delays in case of accident. 

To this plough is generally tirst yoked a pair of oxen, and before them are 
placed as many horses as the tenacity of the ground may require. The cal- 
culation is generally made for six pair of horses, beside the oxen. for 
lands of ordinary stiffuess. With these means, about half a hectare may 
be ploughed ina day. Te ground should be opened to the depth of about 
twenty inches. 

When such a considerable strength in cattle cannot be obtained, the fur- 
rows nust be ploughed over twice; and in this way it may be managed 
with three pairs of cattle, which would do the same woris, but take double 
the time to perform it. 

To take up the roots, 20 men and women would be required to each plough, 
when the madder is not very thick, as is usually the case in the compact 
soils of which we are speaking. 

_ Ifthe crop preve very good, it would be necessary to increase, propor- 

tionately, the number of women to be employed. The width of the field 
is divided into twenty equal distances, by means of stakes driven in; one 
man aud one woman are appointed to each of these divisions. The men 
have each an iron rake, ant they spread the earth, as it is turned over by 
the plough, along their division. ‘The women gather up the roots in bas- 
kets, aud then deposite them in cloths, which are placed at equal distan- 
ces. ‘The other operations are performed in the mannuer stated in the pre- 
ceding article. 

Statement of expenses fur a hectare of madder land, cultivated on a large 

scale. 

First year.—Breaking up of the land, 2 days’ work for 7 pairs of cattle; 
6 days’ work of men who drive the plough and attend the cattle; cross- 
ploughing after winter; 450 lbs. of seed; sowing after the plough; weed- 
ing; earthing ap three times, and for the winter. 

Second year.—EKarthing up once, for the winter. 

Third year.—Ploughing up the roots, 2 days’ work for 7 pairs of cattle ; 
46 days’ work for men, and 40 for women, drying and picking up. 

Produce.—¥odder obtained the first year, 5,625 lbs. ; second, 2,812 lbs.; 
madder roots, 5,625 lbs. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


This important association held its last general meeting in the Rooms of 
the Historical Society, New York University, on Monday, the 3d instant 

The Honourable Luther Bradish presided, and was sustained by the great- 
er number of the Vice-Presidents. Among the guests we were pleased to 
see Mr. Horsley Palmer, the distinguished banker from London. 

A large number of seeds and other objects were presented to the Society ; 
amongst these was a handful of Oats, by Mr. Pell, being the secoud crop 
raised on a field during the last season. A parcel of choice seeds from Mr. 
Elsworth, was sent for distribution 
dent’s table. 


The Executive Cominittee’s report was fall of encouragement ;—about 


A beautiful Azalia adorned the Presi- 


fifty new members were announced, including many of our influential citi- 
zens—the Society had received offers of land in the neighbourhood of the 
city, gratuitously, for the purpose of conducting agricultural experiments. 

Dr. Daniel ?. Gardner was wianimously appointed practical chemist of the 
Association. 

Mr. Kerr, a Scotch gentleman, read avery lncid and interesting paper on 
the agriculture of his native country, and pointed out the great importauce 
of this Society in diffusing correct information as to the advantages the far- 
mer possessed in the United States, and pointing out the inducements there 
existed for the Scotchman to emigrate 

R. L. Pell, Esq., of Pelham, read a paper on the plan pursued by him in 
raising the second crop of Oats ia one year, as exhibited, and argued that 
even athird crop might be secured with care. This distinguished agricul- 
turist is both an experimental and practical farmer. 

As soon as Mr. Pell had concluded, a member called upon him again for 


his researches on the economy of soiling. On this subject he read a paper 


| of statistical value, showing the comparative amount of food, of milk, and 
| of the cold nights, and will soon after become dry, the question is not so | 


manure, obtained by pasturing and soiling; and concluded by an able sum- 
mary of the advantages of soiling, wherein he showed that not only was 
fifty per cent. saved in their food, but that the interest on a set of good fen- 


ces on one hundred acres was sufficient of itself to maintain five head of cat- 


tle. The communication was received with great applause. 

W. A. Seeley read a letter showing the existence of great excitement in 
England at present, in regard to the introduction of “ Electricity’ into ag- 
riculture. He stated that companies were forming for the purpose of ran- 


ning wires over a trellis-work, to collect atmospheric electricity, and make 


it available in practice. The letter was followed by an account of many 
experiments made by Mr. Pine and others on the e iects of the - Agent” on 
germination, and with a copious hypothetical explanation by the author, in 


was a kiud of metallic alloy! 


» passed, and one of considerable moment to the 


which he asserted that the a 
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and Peruvian Guano in market be made and published, with suggestions 
for their application, inall the papers, as early as practicable. A committee, 
it was proposed, should make reports on its use during the summer. 

We sincerely desire to see this Association become as numerous and ex- 
tensive as the objects in view are noble and important. If our opinion in 
the matter is worthy of consideration, we advise ull the gentlemen of the 
State, and elsewhere, who desire the advancement of agriculture, to enrol 
themselves as members of this Society. The next meeting will be on 
April 7th, at the Historical Society’s Rooms. 

es 


DRAWBACK ON FOREIGN GOODS EXPORTED TO 
THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 

AN ACT reported by Mr. Puayrx, from the Committee on Commerce, 
with amendments, aud ordered to be printed.—Allowing drawback upon 
foreign merchandise exported in the original packages to Chihuahua and 
Santa Fe, in Mexico, and to the British North American Provinces, adjoin- 
ing the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatircs of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, ‘That avy imported merchandise 
which has been entered, and the duties paid or secured according to law, 
for drawback, may be exported to Chihuahua, in Mexico, or Santa Fe, in 
New Mexico, either by the route of the Arkansas river through Van Buren, 
or by the route of the Red river through Fulton, or by the route of the Mis- 
souri river through Independence. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That all the merchandise so exported 
shall be in the original packages as imported, a true invoice whereof, sigued 
by the exporter, shall be made, to the satisfaction of the collector, describing 
accurately each package, with its contents and all the marks upon it, ex- 
clusive of the name of the exporter, the place of destination, and the route 
by which it is to be exported ; all of which shall be inscribed thereon. Upon 
which invoice the collector shall certify that he is fully convinced the same 
is true, that the goods are in the original packages us imported, that they are 
duly entered for drawback, and to be exported by the owner (naming him,) 
to either of the places aforesaid, (naming it,) and by one of the aforesaid 
routes, (naming it.) 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That upon the arrival of such goods 
at either of the places in Arkansas or Missouri above named, they shall be 
again inspected and compared with the invoice and certificate aforesaid, by 
an officer of the United States, who shall, if fully convinced that the several 
packages be identical, having remained unbroken and unchanged,also certify 
on said invoice the facts, in such form as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That upon the arrival of any such 
goods at Santa Fe or Chihuahua, they, with the invoice and certificates 
aforesaid, shall be submitted to the inspection of the Consul of the United 
States, or sach agent as the President may appoint for that purpose; who, if 
fuily convinced thereof, shall, in such forin as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shail prescribe, certify upon said invoice that the goods have arrived there 
in the original packages as ported, without change or alteration, and have 
been exported from the United States in good faith, to be disposed of and 
consumed in a foreign country. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That if the exporter shall give bond, 
with satisfactory sureties, in thrice the amouut of duties, that the said mer- 
chandise by him exported has been delivered at either of the places afore- 
said without the United States, in good faith, to be sold and consumed there, 
and shall also produce said invoice, with the regular certificates thereon, the 
collector shall thereupon pay to him the usual drawback allowed by law. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall appoint inspectors to reside at each of the following places, to wit :— 
Van Buren, Fulton, and Independence, above named, or such other place in 
Missouri as the Secretary of the Treasury shall designate, who shall each 
have asalary of two hundred and fifty dollars, and make a full report of ali 
the trade that passes under their inspection, to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, semi-annually giving an account of the number of packages, the kind 
of goods, the value, and the names of the exporters. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That any imported merchandise 
which has been entered, and the duties paid or secured according to law, 
for drawback, may be exported to the British North American provinces 
adjoining the United States; and the ports of Plattsburgh, in the Broict of 
Champlain; Burlington, in the district of Vermont; Sackett’s Harbour, Os- 
wego, and Ogdensburgh, in the district of Oswegatchie ; Rochester, in the 
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we deem it our unavoidable duty to bring the subject under Your Majesty’s 
Gracious consideration. 

‘Your Majesty will have already received intimation of the recent demise 
of the Gentleman who held the highly important office of Provincial Secreta- 
ry—the filling up the vacancy by His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor's 
appointment of his Private Secretary, aud Son in law, and the consequent re- 
tirement of Four Members of Your Majesty's Executive Council. Upon the 
reasons which induced such retirement, the Assembly were bound to ex- 
press adeliberate opinion : and these Members have been sustained, in the 
Coustitutional steps which they had thus taken, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority; while at the same time, a Vote of want of Confidence in those who 
remained in office and sauctioned the appointinent, has p issed the Assem- 
bly, with such an expression of opinion as cannot fail to demonstrate to 
Your Majesty the true state of Public feeling. , 

‘ Notwithstanding such expression, we lament to say, that His Excellency 
has not thought proper to accede to the wishes, or regard the opioion of 
Your Majesty’s Faithful Commons; but on the contrary, has declined to ac- 
cept the resignations which the Assembly are led to understand arose out of 
such expression, and moreover has selected from the small minority of Nine, 
who voted in the House against the Resolution of want of Confidence, 
Gentlemen to fill two of the vacancies, who have already been sworn into 
eflice. 

‘The Assembly forbear to remark upon this unusual and extraordinary 
measure of the Provincial Government; nor do they in the remotest degree 
question the Prerogative in its undoubted right to make such appointnents, 
or to call to the Councils of the Country such Gentlemen as the Crown may 
consider best qualified to discharge the Public Duty. It is only on 
the improper and the unjust exercise of such right, tuat the Represen- 
tatives of the People consider it their imperative duty to express an 
opinion, and humbly aud dutifully to lay such opinion at the foot of the 
Throne. 

‘Your Majesty’s Faithful Subjects have always understood, and it is a 
principle invariably recoguized by the most illustrious Statesmen in the 
Mother Country, that the Patronage of the Crown shvuld be exercised in 
the Colonies with due regard to persons, whose zeal and ability in the Pab- 
lic Service entitle them to claims for preferment; and that the Government 
of a Colony should be conducted according to the well understood wishes, 
feelings aud opinions of the Country. 

‘Such principles have been acted upon in Canada and the other neigh- 
bouring Provinces; and Lord Metcalfe, the present distinguished Governor 


Colonial Government ;— It will ever be my earnest endeavour to promote 
the welfare and happinessof Canada; to do justice to all Parties; to know 
no distinction of Races and Creeds; to make appointments to Office ac- 
cording to merit and just claims, and the efficiency of the Public Service; 
to consult in all acts of the Government, the interests and wishes of the Peo- 
ple ; to maintain their rights, no less than the Prerogative of the Crown, 
unimpaired—regarding the latter as valuable only when it conduces to the 
benefit of the Country ;’—and again— Jf you mean that the Government 
should be administered in accordance with the well understood wishes and 
interests of the People; that the resolutions of September, 1841, shoald be 
faithfully adhered to; that it should be competent to the Council to offer 
advice on all occasions, whether as to patronage or otherwise, and that the 
Governor should receive it with the attention due to His Constitutional 
Advisers, and consult with them on all cases of adequate importance; that 
there should be a cordial co-operation, and sympathy between Him and 
them; thatthe Council should be responsible to the Provincial Parliament 
and the People; and that when the acts of the Governor are such as they do 


entirely agree with you, and see no impracticability in carrying on Respon- 
sible Government in a Colony on that footing, provided that the respective 
parties engaged in the undertaking, be guided by moderation, honest pur- 
pose, common sense, and equitable minds, devoid of party spirit.’ 

‘Such are the principles laid down by Lord Metcalfe ; and as the Policy 
of Your Majesty’s Government has invariably been, and still continues to be, 
to apply one uniform principle to all Your Majesty’s North American Colo- 
nies; and as that distinguished Nobleman has been sustained in His views 
by Your Majesty’s Most Gracious approbation, the People of this Province, 
through their Representatives, have cordially responded to such principles, 
and have considered them applicable to the condition of Your Majesty’s 
Loyal Subjects in New Brunswick. 

“Whether these principles have been carried out by the Provincial Go- 
veriment, either in making the appointment complained of, or in the ulterior 
step with reference to the Executive Council, the Assembly submit to the 
gracious consideration of Your Majesty. They cannot, however, but lament, 





district of Genesee ; Buflalo and Erie, in the district of Presqu’isle ; Cleve- 
land, in the district of Cuyahoga ; Sandusky, and Detroit, together with such 
yorts on the sea-board, from which merchandise may now be exported for 
drawback, are hereby declared ports from whence foreign goods, wares, 
aud merchandise, on which the import duty has been paid, or secured to be 
paid, may be exported to ports in the wliciahite British provinces, and to 
which ports foreign goods, wares, and merchandise may be transported in- 
land, or by water, from the port oforiginal importation, under existing pro- 
visions of law, to be thence exported for benefit of drawback. Provided, 
That such other ports situated oii the frontiers of the United States, adjoin- 
ing the British North American provinces, as may hereafter be found ex- 
pedient, may have extended to them the like privileges, on the recommend- 
ation of the Secretary of the Treasary, and proclamation duly made by the 
President of the United States, specially designating the ports to which the 
aforesaid privileges are to be extended. 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That all laws now in force in rela- 
tion to the allowance of drawback of duties upon goods imported into the 
4nited States and exported therefrom, and in relatiou to the conditions and 
evidence on which such drawback is to be paid, shall be applicable to the 
draw back allowed by this act. And, in addition to existing provisions on 
this subject, to entitle exporters of goods to the drawback allowed by this 
act, they shall produce to the collector of the port from which such goods, 
wares, aud merchandise were exported, the certificate, under seal of the 
collector or other chief revenue officer of the port to which the said goods, 
wares, and merchandise were exported in the said adjoining previnces ; 
which certificate shall be endorsed upon a duplicate or certified copy of the 
manifest granted at the time of sock exportation, and shal] state that the 
same identical goods contained in the said manifest had been landed at such 
foreign port, aud duly entered at the custom-house there, and that the duties 
imposed by the laws in force at such port upon the said goods had been 
— or secured to be paid, in full; and the said exporters shall also pro- 
duce the affidavit of the master of the vessel in which the said goods were 
exported, that the same identical goods specified in the manifest granted at 
the time of such exportation had been carried to the port named in the clear- 
ance or manifest, and had been landed and enteréd at the custom-house, and 
that the duties imposed thereon at the said foreign port had been paid, or 
secured to be =: and that the goods referred to in the certificate of the 
collector or chief revenue officer of such foreign port herein mentioned 
were the same identical goods described in the manifest aforesaid, and in 
the said affidavit. 

Sec. 9. And be it fu rther enacted, That no goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, exported according to the provisions of this act, shall be voluntarily 
landed or brought into the United States; and on being so landed or brought 
into tue United Ststes, they shall be forfeited; and the same proceeding 
shall be had for their condemnation, and the distribution of the proceeds of 
their sales, as in other cases of forfeiture of goods illegally imported, And 
every person concerned in the voluntary landing or bringing such goodsin- 
to the United States, shall be liable to a penalty of four hundred dollars. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That from the amount of duties upon 
pa goods, wares, and merchaudise imported into the United States, and 
tage sop secring tothe provisions of di etter hl 
ep one ctor nal I centuin of such amount, which shall be re- 

b pective collectors for the use of the United States, and the 


residue only sliall by the drawback to be paid to the exporters of such goods, 
wares, aud merchandise. S 
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ASSEMBLY TO ‘THE QUEEN 
‘May it prease Your Magsest 

‘We, Your Majesty’s Faitliful Commons of N Bran _— 

approach Your Majesty with renewed expr of a “wR to Y 
™ Pe . . . a ait i 

Majesty's Person and Government. 

‘We had rvently hoped that the time wr l far distant whet 
complaints trom this, Your Majesty’s Loyal Prov f ould be } ] 7 

‘ p : ! ) iveard a 

the foot of the Throne ; but the Prerogative of the Crown havin been r 
cently exercised by His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor in 


injucicious and so u ust, ae to Cause dissatisfaction throu it the l’rovin 


tmanher se } 


that in the disposal of this highly umportant and lucrative Office, ‘merit and 
just claims,’ so emphatically expressed by Lord Metcalfe as constituting 
the leading aciinigle in distributing the patronage of the Crown, have been 
most unjustly disregarded ; and the peace and contentment of Your Majesty's 
Loyal Subjects in this Province, have thus unhappily been disturbed. 

‘The Assembly intend to pass the Revenue and Appropriation Bills, and 
to forward all other business in which the Country is interested, notwith- 
standing this unfortunate collision with the Executive goverument; thereby 
disarming any imputation that they are influenced by a factious desire either 
of embarrassing the Government or neglecting the great interests of the 
People. 

‘It is upon Your Majesty alone that the Assembly confidently rely for a 
redress of their complaints ; and they therefore earnestly aud fervently pray 
that Your Majesty may most graciously be pleased to take this their Hum- 
ble and Dutiful Address into Your Royal consideration, and grant such relief 
to Your Faithful and Loyal Subjects, as the present exigency demands. 

‘J. W. WELDON, 
‘ Speaker House of Assembly New Brunswick.’ 

House of Assembly, 25th of February, 1845. 





EXTRACT OF A PRIVATE LETTER-—NEW BRUNSWICK. 

To the Editor of the Albion.—A political storm is now raging in New 
Branswick, which bids fair to equal iu clamour, if notin extent, any of those 
which have agitated Nova Scotia or Canada; and, in order that you may 
clearly understand the origin and progress of this “ tempest in a tea-pot,” 
let me state to you briefly the leadiug circumstances. 

The Provincial Secretary, Wm. F. Odell, departed this life suddenly last 
Christmas day, after holding the office twenty eight years ; his father having 
previously held it some thirty years. Circumstances required that the of- 
fice should be filled immediately ; the Executive Council could not be got 
together from distant parts of the Province at that stormy season, and the 
mail was closing for England. The Lieutenant Governor, in this state of 
affairs, appointed to the vacant office, Alfred Reade, Esq., a gentleman of 
high attainments, and long experience in public business—who, during a 
period of four years, had performed a great portion of the duty of the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, as well as his own. A number of aspirants tor office, who 
had long looked upon this post with wishful eye, forthwith raised the stand- 
ard of agitation, and commenced the most violent attacks upon this appoint- 
ment—based upon the ground that Mr. Reade was not a native of the Pro- 
vince, and that he was son-in-law to the Lieutenant Governor! It has been 
admitted, on all hands, that Mr. Reade is eminently well qualified for the 
post of Provincial Secretary—yet one half of the Executive Council have 
thought fit to resign, and the House of Assembly has been hurried into vio- 
lent measures, which will hereafter be sincerely repented. 

The Assembly met on the 29th of January, when it was announced that 
four of the Executive Council had resigned; their reasons are set forth in 
the papers which I send you. <A “long and stormy debate followed, 
in which the real advocates of Responsible Government sought to introduce 
| some principle for future guidance—but the whole resulted in a vote, ex- 
pressing disapprobation of the appointment of Mr. Reade. This was follow- 
ed up by « vote of want of confidence. 





Col. Allen, and the Hon. Solicitor General, G. F. Street. This produced a 
perfect burst of fary from the Assembly, who thereupon, without an hour's 
delay, prep ired an address to the Queen, complaining of their grievahces, 
and—strange to say—embodving the celebrated answer of Lord Metcalfe 
tothe men of Gore! No more stinging repro f of th proceediugs of the 
New Brunswick Assembly could be devised, than is to be found in this 
well-known state document. Lord Metcalfe says, he sees no difficulty j 
carrying out | in a Colony, ou the { 
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I congratulate you, my fellow citizens, on the entire restoration of the credit 
of the general government of the Union, and that of many of the States.— 
Happy would it be forthe indebted States if they were free from their liabili- 
ties, many of which were incautiously contracted. Although the govern- 
ment of the Union is neither in a legal nor a moral sense bound for the debts 
of the States, and it would be a violation of oar compact of Union to assame 
them, yet we cannot bat feel a deep interest in seeing all the States meet 
their public liabilities, and pay off their just debts, at the earliest practicable 
period. That they will do so, as soon as it can be done without imposing 
too heavy burdens on their citizens, there is no reason to doubt. The 
sound moral and honourable feeling of the people of the indebted States 
cannot be questioned; and we are happy to perceive a settled disposition on 
their part, as their ability returns, after a season of unexampled pecuniary 
embarrassment, to pay off all just demands, and to acquiesce in all reasonable 
measures to accomplish that object. 

Oue of the difficulties which we hive had to encounter in the practical ad- 
ministration of the government, consists in the adjustment of our revenue 
laws, and the levy of the taxes necessary for the supportof government. In 
the general proposition, that no more money shall be collected than the 
uecessities of an economical administration shall require, all parties seem to 
acquiesce. Nor does there seem to be any material difference of opinion 
as to the absence of right in the government to tax one section of country, 
or one class of citizens, or one occupation, for the mere profit of anonther. 
“ Justice and sound policy forbid the federal government to foster one branch 
of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the interests of one 
portion to the injury of another portion of ourcommon country.” I have 
therefore declared to my fellow-citizens, that, in ‘my judgment, it is the 
duty of the government to extend, as far as it may be practicable to do so, 
by its revenue laws, and all other means within its power, fair and just pro- 
tection to all the great interests of the whole Union, embracing agriculture, 
manufactures, the mechanic arts, commerce, and navigation’? I have also 
declared my opinion to be “in favour of a tariff for revenue,” and that “in 
adjusting the details of such atariff, | have sanctioned such moderate dis- 
criminating duties as would produce the amount of revenue needed, and, at 
the same time, afford reasonable incidental protection to our home industry,” 
and that I was “opposed to a tariff for protection merely, and not for 
revenue.” 

The power “to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” was 
an indispensable one to be conferred on the federal governmeut, which, with- 
out it, would possess no means of providing for its own support. In exe- 
cut‘ ng this power, by levying a tariff of duties for the support of government, 
the raising of revenue should be the object, and protection the incident. To 
reverse this principle, and make protection the object and revenue the in- 
cident, would be to inflict manifest injustice upon all other than the protected 
interest. In levying daties for revenue, it is doubtless proper to make such 
discriminations within the revenve principle, as will afford incidental pro- 
tection to our home interestst. Within the revenue limit, there is a discre- 
tion to discriminate ; beyond that limit, the rightful exercise of the power, 
is not conceded. ‘The incidental protection afforded to our home interests by 
discriminations within the revenue range, it is believed, will be ample. In 
making discriminations, all our home interests should, as far as practicable, 
be equally protected. The largest portion of our people are agviculturists. 
Others are employed in manufactures, commerce, navigation, aud mechanic 
arts They are all engaged i n their respective pursuits, aud their joint la- 
hours constitute the vational or home industry. To tax one branch of this 
home industry for the benetit of another, would be unjust. No one of these 
interests can righttully claim an advantage over the others, or to be enrich- 
ed by impoverishing others. All are equally entitled to the fostering 
care and protection of the government In exercising a sound discretion in 
levying discriminating duties within the limit prescribed, care should be 
taken that it be done ina manner not to benefit the wealthy few, at the ex- 
pense of the toiling millions, by taxing lowest the luxuries of life, or articles 
of superior quality and high price, which can only be consumed by the 
wealthy ; and highest the necessaries of life, or articles of coarse qualit y or 
low price, which the poor and great mass of our people must consume. The 
burdens of government should, as far as practicable, be distributed justly and 
equally among all classes of our population. ‘These general views, long en- 
tertained on this subject, | have deemed it proper to reiterate. It is a sub- 
ject upon which conflicting interests of sections and occupations are suppos- 
ed to exist, and a spirit of mutual concession and compromise in adjusting its 
details should be cherished by every part ofour wide-spread country as the 
ouly means of preserving harmony and cheerful acquiescence of all in the 
operation of our revenue laws. Our patriotic citizens in every part of the 
Union will readily submit to the payment of such taxes as shall be needed 
for the supportof their government, whether in peace or in war, if they are 
so levied as to distribute the burdens as equallyas possible among them. 

The republic of Texas has made known her desire to come into our Union, 
to forma part of our confederacy, and enjoy with us the blessings of liberty, 
secured and guaranteed by our constitution. Texas was once a part of our 
country—was unwisely ceded away by a foreign power—is now indepen- 
dent, and possesses an undoubted right to dispose of a part or the whale of 
her territory and to merge her sovereignty, as aseparate and independent 
State, inours. LI congratulate my country that, by an act of the late Congress 
of the United States, the assent ofthis government has been given to the 
re-union ; and it ouly remains for the two countries to agree upon the terms, 
to consummate an object so important to both. 

I regard the question of annexation as belonging exclusively to the United 
States and Texas. They are independent powers, competent to coutract ; 
and foreign nations have no right to interfere with them, or to take excep- 
tions to their re-union. Foreign powers do not seem to appreciate the true 
character of our government. Our Union is a confederation of independent 
States, whose policy is peace with each other and all the world. To enlarge 
its limits, is to extend the dominions of peace over additional territories and 
increasing millions. The world has nothing to fear from military ambition 
in our government. While the chief magistrate and the popular branch of 
Congress are elected for short terms by the suffrages of those millions who 
must, in their own persons, bear all the burdens and miseries of war, our 
sovernment cannot be otherwise than pacific. Foreign powers should, 
therefore, look on the annexation of Texas to the United States, not as the 
cenquest of a nation seeking to extend her dominions by arms and violence, 
| but asa peaceful ac quisition of a territory once her own, by adding another 
member to our confederation with the consent of that member—thereby 
| dimiyishing the chances ot war, and opening to them new and ever increas- 
ing markets for their products. 

To Texas, the reunion is important, because the strong protecting arm of 
our government would be extended over her, and the vast resources of her 
fertile soil and genial climate would be speedily developed; while the 
safety of New Orleans and of our whole southwestern frontier against hos- 
tile aggression, as well as the interest of the whole Union, would be pro- 
moted by it. 

In the earlier stages of our national existence, the opinion prevailed with 


| some, that our system of confederated states could not operate successfully 


over an extended territory, and serious objections have, at different times, 
been made to the enlargement of our boundaries. 
earnestly urged when we acquired Louisiana. Experience has shown that 
they were not well founded. ‘The title of numerous Indian tribes of vast 
tracts of country has been extinguished. New states have been admitted 
into the Union. "New territories have been created, and our jurisdiction and 
laws extended over them \s our population has expanded, the Union has 
As our boundaries have been enlarged, 
and our agricultural population has been spread over a large surface, our 
federative system has acquired additional strength and security. It may 
well be doubted whether it would not be in great danger of overthrow, if 
our present population were confined to the comparatively narlow limits 
of the origizal thirteen states, than it is, now that they are sparsely settled 
| over a more expanded territory. It is confidently believed that our system 
| may be safely extended to the utmost bounds of our territorial limits: and 
| th it, as it shall be exte nded, the bonds of our Union, so far from being weak- 


These objections were 





| 


ened, will become stronger. 

None can fail.to see the danger to our safety and future peace, if Texas 
remains an independent state, or becomes an ally or dependency of sole 
foreign nation more powerful than herself. Is the re one among our ¢ iti 
who would not prefer perpetual peace with Te occasional wars, 
which so r between bordering independent nat ’ Isthere 
one who would not prefer free intercourse with her, to hich duties on all 
our products and ma rufactures which 
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enter her ports or cross her frontiers? 





|—Js there one who woukl not pr feran unrestricted communication with 
| her citizens, to the obstructions which must occur if she remains out of the 
| Union? Whatever is good evil in the lo ul iustitation I will 
| remain her own, whether annexed to the United States or not _ No 1e of 
| the present states will be responsibie tor them, any more than they are tor 
lt 1e lo il itutions of each other They have confederated toge r ior 
1 « “tain sp “id objects. Upon the same pr neiple that they would r fuse 
.| to form a perpetual union with Texas because of her local institutions, our 
| forefathers would have been prevented trom furming our present Unton.— 
| Perceiving no valid oly) m to the ineasure, and many reasons for its adop- 
tion, vitally affecting the peace, the safety, and the prosperity of both coun- 
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tries, I shall, on the broad principle which formed the basis andpoodnoet 
the adoption of our constitution, and not in any narrow spirit of sec ~ 
policy, endeavour, by allconstitational, honourable and appropriate means, to 
constunmate the expressed will of the people and government of the a 
States, by the re-annexation of Texas to our Union, at the earliest practicable 
period , “ae 

Nor will it become in a less degree my duty to assist and maintain, by all 
constitutional means, the right of the United States to that portion of our 
territory which lies beyond the Rocky mountains. Oar title to the 2 
of the Oregon is ‘ clear and unquestionable,’ and already are our people 
preparing to perfect the title, by occupying it with their wives and. — 
ren. Buteighty yearsago, car population was confined on the west by the 
ridge of the Alleg anmies. Within that period—within the litetime, [ might 
say, of some of my hearers—our people, increasing to millions, have fil ed 
the eastern valley ofthe Mississippi ; adventurously ascended the Missouri 
to its head springs; and are already engaged in establishing the blessings of 
self-government in valleys, of which the rivers flow to the Pacific. The 
world beholds the peaceful triumphs of the industry of our emigrauts. To 
us belongs the duty of protecting them, adequately, wherever they may be 
upon our soil.—The jurisdiction of our laws, and the benefits of our re nuib- 
lican institutions, should be extended over them in the distant regions which 
they have selected for their homes. The increasing facilities of mtercourse 
will easily bring the States, of which the formation in that part of our ter- 























It is most gratifying to pefceive that England and France are again in 
harmonious action, and once more striving to prevent man from shedding 
the blood of his fellow-creatures. The spectacle is an ennobling one, and 
we trust it will end in success. Should a war be re-kindled who knows 
where it will find its limits? The hemisphere of the west would not long 
bethe exclusive seat of its action. It would socn cross the Atlantic, and 
pour the phial of its wrath on the devoted heads of our progenitors. 

Itis said that Mr. Pakenham, the British Minister, has despatched a 
messenger to Mexico to further his views in these mediatorial efforts. We 
are glad of this, for we always feel a pride in seeing the designs of England 
so nobly directed. 

The Oregon Question was not proceeded in; it therefore remains, as far 
as Congress is concerned, instatu quo. Before another session arrives, we 
trnst it will be brought toa happy issue by friendly negotiations. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Our hopes with regard to the course of this hitherto loyal province are 
blasted. The House of Assembly has passed the vote of want of confidence 





ritory cannot be long delayed, within the sphere of our federative Union, In 
the meantime, every obligation imposed by treaty or conventional stipu- 
lations, should be sacredly respected. ; 

In the management of our foreign relations, it will be my aim to observe 
acaretulrespectfor the rights of other nations, while ourown willbe the sub- 
ject of constant watchifuluess. Equal and exact justice should characterize 
all our interconrse with foreign countries. All alliances having a tendency 
to jeopard the welfare and honour of our country, or sacrifice any of our na- 
tional interests, will be studiously avoided! and yet no opportunity will be 


lost to cultivate a favourable understanding with foreign governments, by | 


which our navigation and commerce may be extended, and the ample pro- 
ducts of our fertile soil, as well as the manufactures of our skilful artizans, 
find a ready market and remunerating prices in foreign countries. — 

In taking care that the laws be faithfully executed, a strict performance 
of duty will be exacted from all public officers. From those officers, espe- 
cially, who are charged withcollection and disbursement of the revenue, wil 

wompt and rigid accountability be required — Any culpable failure of de- 

be on their part to account for the moneys intrusted to thei at the times 
and in the manuer required by law, will, in every instance, terminate the 
official connection of such defaulting officer with the government. 


Although, in our country, the chief magistrate must almost of necessity | 


be chosen by a party, and stand pledged to its principles and measures, yet, 
in his official action, he should not be the President of a party only, but of 
the whole people of the United States. While he executes the law with 
impartial hand, shrinks from no proper responsibility, and faithtuily carries 
out in the executive department if the government the principles and policy 
of those who have chosen bim, he should not be unmindful that our fellow- 
citizens who have differed with him in opinion are entitled to the full and 
free exercise of their opinions and judgments, and that the rights of all are en- 
titled to respect and regard. ; 

Confidently relying upon the aid and assistance of the co-ordinate depart- 
ments of the government in conducting public affairs, I enter upon the 


discharge of the high duties which have been assigned me by the people, | 


again humbly supplicating the Divine Being who has watched over and pro- 


tected our beloved country from its infancy to the present hour, to continue | 


His gracious benedictions upon us, that we may continue to be a prosperous 
and happy pe ople. 

MARRIED.—On Thursday, March 6th, at the church of St. Bartholomew, by the Rev. 
Francis Vinton, SAMUEL PoWEL, Esq., of Philadelphia, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
Jate Hon. Rosvert JoHNsTON, of St. Ann’s, Jamaica, and tormerly a member of the Privy 
Council for that Island. 

D!ED.—On the 5th inst., after a long and painful illness, AMELIA ANN, wife of WIL- 


Liam O, Grocer, and daughter of the late Alexander Aikman, Esq., of Kingston, Jamaica, 
aged 35 years. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110. 





WEEE AI BUON. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1845. 
THE NEW PRESIDENT. 

The inaugural address of Mr. Polk has had a very tranquilizing effect on 
the public mind. His moderation, and his patriotic sentiments, meet with 
approbation on all sides. We have copied so much of the address as relates 
to the great and paramount interests of the country; and the reader will 
be glad to observe that the President elect has taken the earliest opportu- 
nity to express his sentiments with regard to repudiatiou. This, together 
with the fact of Pennsylvania paying the February dividends on her debt, 
will, we trust, have a salutary influence on other states. His views with 
regard to tarifis and protection, are within rational limits; and we anticipate 
a prosperous and happy reign for the new incumbent. 

Mr. Polk is the child of the democratic party—always the most power- 
ful party in this country ; he was elected after one of the fiercest struggles 
that has ever occurred, since the birth of the nation. No contest has so 
moved the ground-tier of society, if we may use the expression, since the 
overthrow of the Washingtons and the election of Mr. Jefferson. His rule, 


then, will in all probability be firm and stable; and we trust that one of 


the first acts of his administration will be the completion of a treaty with 
England, settling for ever the Oregon controversy. 

Mr. ‘Tyler leaves office followed by few regrets. His anxiety for a re-clec- 
tion led him into many errors ;—that of adopting the Irish Repeal Question, 
was the most unpardonable, and perhaps one of the most disadvantageous, be- 
cause the public gave him no credit for sincerity in that cause. 

The following is Mr. Polk’s Cabinet ; its composition is good, and seems to 
obtain the confidence of the dominant party, and in agood degree that of the 
country : 

James Buchanan, Secretary of State.—R. J. Walker, Secretary of Treasury, 
Wm. L. Marcy, Secretary of War.—John Y. Mason, Attorney General. 
Cave Johnson, Post-Master General. 





TEXAS. 

We announced in part of our edition last week, thatthe Resolutions for 
annexing Texas to the United States had passed both Houses of Congress.— 
They have since received the approval of the President. These Resolutions 
authorize the Executive to receive Texas into the Union as a new state 
leaving the boundaries of the country to be arranged by treaty, with such 
foreign powers as may be interested. Mexico is the only foreign power so 
interested. 


As soon as this act had been consummated, it is reported that Gen. Al- 


monte, the accredited Minister from Mexico, sent in to the Government of 


the United States a “resentful and warlike P. P. C.”” which it was supposed 
would be followed by his immediate departure from this country. The 
gov- 
ernment; and in the mean time] other foreign Ministers, more particu. 


illuess of one of his children, it is said, has detained him at the seat of 


larly those of England and France, have taken advantage of this accidental 


detention, to urge him to postpone his departure until he receives advices 


from the new Government just now established in Mexico, on the ruins of 


that of St. Anna. We did not learn what success has attended this fri ndly 
interposition, but for the sake of peace we trust it will be effective. We do 
not perceive that the Mexican Minister surrenders any portion of the honour 
of the nation he so ably represents, by yieldingto the solicitations now press- 
ed upon him. ra] . 

An entire change in the dominancy of parties has just taken p! 
that country, and possibly some change may have occurred in its for 
poli y also. At all eveuts we trust that he will not see a d 
any portion of his duty in listening to the entreatiest of the ministers « 
wo most powerlul nations in Christendom. Their objects must be 


disinterested, and conte mplate nothing but the welfare of Mexico 
the world at large. If by delay General Almonte can by any poss 
avert the ravages of war, he will win for himself a most 
able distinction, which England, at any rate 


jorzet, 


proud and h 


,we can assure him, will pot 


y | try. The University, it seems, is to be without a1 y the ological instruction ; but 


in the Executive Council, and followed up that vote by adopting an Address 
| to the Queen setting forth their grievances, ‘This Address was prepared and 

adopted with the utmost haste in order that it might be forwarded by the mail 
(to England, which departed the net day. ‘This Address is inserted in anoth- 
| er column, and its contents will be found important in several points of view. 
| We have also inserted a letter from a correspondent which goes over the 
| ground of these difficulties with earnestness but at the same time with impar- 
| tiality. 

In adopting the Resolution, disapproving of the appointment of Mr. 
Reade, given in our last number, it will be remembered that the House 
rejected all the Resolutions that were offered having reference to Respon- 
' sible Government, because that principle has not yet been directly and formal- 
ly adopted by the Province ; but it will be observed that the principle is now 
brought forward in the Address to the Queen, and used in justification ofthe 
| measures pursued bythe Assembly, This is to be regretted, because it brings 
| forward other grounds of objection besides those urged in the Resolution ; and 

because Lord Metcalfe expressly stated in his reply to the Gore Addresses 
that the principle of Responsible Government could only be acted upon when 
| the parties engaged in it were “ guided by moderation” and with a freedom 
‘from “party spirit.’ We must saythat we fear moderation and a freedom 
from party spirit have not been dominant in the late proceedings; and if such 


| be the case the advantage of quoting Lord Metcalfe is not apparent. 








But to go back to the Resolution. Itis true that it does not object to the 
| appointment of Mr. Reade on the ground of his being a stranger; but that ar- 
guinent has, nevertheless, been constantly used. It affirms that he “ pos- 
sesses no claims,” without statingthe reason for arriving at such a conclusion ; 
while the Address urges as the chief objection that Mr. Reade is “ pri- 
vate Secretary and son-in-law of the Governor.” —It does not even charge that 
| the appointment was made without consulting the Executive. Such objec- 
tions do not appear to have much force, and this circumstance fortifies us in 
‘the opinion that the whole proceedings have been done somewhat in haste. 
| The address seems to convey an opinion that the House expected the 
Governor would rescind the appointment as soon as the-vote of want of confi- 
| dence was passed ; but if such an expectation were justifiable, what becomes 
of the royal prerogative ? Ifevery appointment by the crown be subject to the 
| supervision ofthe House of Assembly, what rights are left to the crown to ex- 
ercise’? The royal function would dwell no longer in the sacred recesses of 
the throne at London, but in the House of Assembly at ['redericton. 

The Address avows that the House will, notwithstanding the unfortunate 
collision, pass the Revenue and Appropriation Bills. The people of England 
will give the House credit for this act of moderation, but will they not be apt 
io say that itis rather incompatible with the vote of want of confidence ? 
Ought the House to entrust the disbursement of the civil list toa government 
in which it has selemnly declared ithasne trust or confidence ? Not only bas 
the House officially declared its own want of confidence, but it has made the 
same declaration in behalf of the people of the province. Here is the Reso- 
lution. 

Resolved, (by Mr. Partelow,) that the present Executive Council in this 
Province, do not possess the confidence of this House, ner of the County at 
large. 

Surely al! this savours of haste, and indicates an absence of that “ modera- 
tion” which Lord Metcalfe, so emphatically declared to be necessary for the 
due exercise of principle ofthe Responsible Government. 

Fitness for office is or ought to be the ruling principle in making all pub- 
lic appointments ; and it does not appear that Mr. Reade is so very unfit as 
is represented. If there be any truth in the Speech of Mr. Simonds, reported 
in our lest number ; if there be any accuracy in the statement of our own cor- 
respondent and in public report generally, the fitness of Mr. Reade for his of- 
fice is not so very questionable. But says the House of Assembly, the repre- 
sentatives of the people must be the judges of the fitness of persons for official 





nullity, and his representative character of the Sovereign all a mockery. He 
would no longer reflect the light of the great luminary of our monarchical sys- 
tem, but become a inere will-o’-the-wisp—an ignis fatuus—casting a deceptive 
and noxious glare around him. 

We speak our sentiments freely on this question, because we see the 
names of several gentlemen in tlie divisions against the Governor, who are 
persons of known loyalty. We did not indeed expect to see sucha violent 
disruption in a colony settled by the best blood of that noble band of men, 
the American Loyalists. But we trust now thatthe address has been sent 
off, men will suffer their minds to become cool, and that the public 
mind will right itself. 

The first settlers of New Brunswick left home, country, and affluence, and 
plunged into the wilds of au almost unknown region for opinion sake; they 
planted themselves on the banks of an unexplored river, and there wept and 
remembered Zion; but they cast their bread upon the waters and it re- 
turned to them after many days. The wilderness is now a beautiful and 
smiling country. It is the abode of peace, contentment and happiness. Let 
not party strife disturb its serenity, nor shake the loyalty of its people, 
There is, we trusi, little fear of this, for the people know who they are and 
| from whom they sprung; and they will remember that their fathers put the 
colony into their custody, to be preserved to the British crown for eyer. 


CANADA 


Che University Question is creating a very animated discussion, and giving 





much painful anxi ty tothe members of the ¢ 


the Colony 


hurch of England throughout 
The Toronto Patriot and Herald teem with nervous and pow- 











erfully written articles against the charges that are now contemplated in the 


noble institutien which has been such an honour and advantage to the coun 


| the different colleges, such as King’s at Toronto, and Victoria at Kingston, | 
| ony have their re spective theological chairs. ‘To this the Church people do| 
not object; but they protest against King’s College being placed under a eon 

vocation, or caput, composed of the heads of « numbe of Colleges of different 

| religious persuasion. The following Memorial co sin concise terms, the | 
objections of the complaining party : 

) | Memorial addressed to the several Branches of the Po cial Legislature 
he M bers of the U l Church of I ! Ireland, residing 
the City of Toronto 

} Respectfally sheweth,—That your Me I d, from public 
ir ir, th a measure is about bemg uitrodu Hfonourabl 
| House, the prineiple of which will be the er of a University, the exe- 
; vernment of w! ich will be v ted ina ¢ iN 1 Ol Caput,com 

vo! th Licads of a numb r of Colleges, r resenting the numerous 
Christian bodies in this Province. . 








appointments ; then why trouble the Governor at all? His function would be a | 


param | sentation? 
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That your Memorialists, without expressing their very strong opinions on 
the subject of any legislative alteration of the terms of a Royal Charter, re- 
spectfully urge on your Honourable House, that the principle of the rumour- 
ed measure is one Which can never be adopted or sustained by the members 
of the Church of England and Ireland, and which must amount to their prac- 
tical exclusion from any beuefit from the endowment of King’s College, and 
that any amalgamation of the nature contemplated by the Bill in question, 
will be received with the most unqualified alarm and’ sorrow by nearly all 
the members of their Church, from its highest ecclesiastical authority to its 
humblest layman. 

That your Memorialists protest, as strongly as their respect for your Ho- 
nourable House will permit, against any legislation on a measure of such 
paramount importance to nearly a third of the population of Upper Canada, 
nnder circumstances which v irtually preclude any expression of opinion from 
them, as to its merits or demerits. 

Your Memorialists most respectfully urge on the consideration of your 
Honourable House, that they are generally acquainted with the sentiments 
of the members of the Church of England and Ireland throughout the Pro- 
vince, and venture to assert that if time be allowed, the table of your Honour- 
able House will be loaded with petitions against any measure which would 
place an Institution, in which their children would seek for education, under 
a governing body composed of the representatives of various religious de- 
nominations. 

Your Memorialists, therefore, most earnestly request your Honourable 
House not to entertain any measure affecting King’s College, at this late 
period of your Session, when a very large aud taithfal | peoge of Her Majes- 
ty’s Upper Canadian Subjects must be thereby denied the simple justice of 
an opportunity for a constitutional expression of opinion oa a measure so 
vitally affecting their dearest interests. 

And your Memorialists, &ce. &c. &e. 

Toronto, 25th February, 1945. 

We observe that delay asked in order that the province may have 
time to come to a proper opinion on this important matter. We do not see 
anything unreasonable in this request, and we trust it will be granted. We 
cannot suppose that such persons as the Governor General, Mr. Draper, Mr. 
Sherwood, and others, will permit a subject to be pushed on for adoption before 
it has been sufficiently examined by the people whom it will most seriously 
effect. The delay of a Session cannot be attended with much disadvantage, 
and it may be productive of great good. Let it be remembered, too, that those 
of her Majesty’s subjects who would suffer most frem precipitancy in this 
matter are among the best supporters of the Queen’s government. 





*.* Permission has at last been given by Congress to allow the draw- 
back of duties on foreign goods, sent from this country to British Provinces. 
The Bill authorizing this change, will befoundamong the extracts ; and it will 
be for the merchant to say how far its provisions will be conducive to the 
benefit. of trade. The same privilege is allowed to goods sent by inland 
route to Mexico. Two and a half per cent of the duties will be retained in 
all cases. 





NEW WORKS. 

Standard edition of the “ Book of Common Prayer.’’-—This is a neat and 
substantial octavo, remarkably well got up, but without the least pretension 
to show or gaudiness. The paper and mechanical execution are excellent. 
A committee consisting of several Bishops and Divines were appointed by 
the late General Convention of the Episcopal Church to supervise the publi- 
cation, and by them it has been pronounced the “Standard.” Harper & 
Brothers. 

No. 20 of Harper’s Illuminated and Pictorial Bible is published, whichis 
cinbellished with beautifully executed wood engravings. 

Nos. 41 and 2 of Harper’s illuminated and illustrated Shakspeare. This work 
was formerly published by Hewett. Gulian C. Verplanck is still to be its 
editor, and the Harpers will issue it semi-weekly two numbers in one. 

Nos 23 and 24 of Dunigan’s illustrated edition of the Bible are publish- 
ed, being the conclusion of the Douay Bible. 

Specimens of Foreign Literature. Correspondence between Schiller and 
Goethe translated by George H. Calvert, published by Wiley and Patnam. 
Vol. 1 has been received. 

Maxims of Napoleon —We have before us, from the House of Wiley & 
Putnam, a translation of the maxims of this great Captain, by J. Akerly, ac- 
companied with notes. The work is dedicated to the officers of the army 
of the United States, and will, no doubt be generally read and studied by 
them. It is a very neat little volume, and not expensive to the purchaser 

New Music. My Bark whicho’er The Tide.—Barcarole from the Opera 
ofthe Daughter of St. Mark composed by M. W. Balfe. 

Avezzana’s Quickstep as performed by the American Brass Band, com- 
posed for the piano forte and dedicated to Capt. G. Avezzana and the offi- 
cers and members of the New York Italian Guard. 


THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Simpson resumes his management of the Park on Monday next, com- 
mencing with Borcicault’s new comedy of Old Heads and Young Hearts, 
that was interrupted in its career of success by the sudden termination of 
the last season. We do not hear that the manager has made any new en- 
gagements; he will consequently have to depend upon the attractions of the 
Seguins and Anderson ; to—whom may be added Placide and Booth, 

Several new pieces are in the course of preparation—foremost among 
which stands Buckstone’s last successful drama, ‘‘ Green Bushes, or a Hun- 
dred Years Ago.” Mr. Simpson has also accepted a comedy written by 
Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt, of this city, and which, we have the authority of 
experienced practical judges for predicting, is likely to prove the “ greatest 
hit” that has ever been made by any dramatic composition of “ vative” 
origin. 

With these resources the manager once more ventures upon the almost 
hopeless experiment of resuscitating the taste for the legitimate drama, pre- 
sented in a form that, it is idle to dispute, can only be witnessed at the 
Park ; will he be sustained ?—and more especially, can he, at his advanced. 
prices, contend against the “cheap system” now so universally adopted in 
We trust he may—we do hope that the influential and 
wealthy portion of the community, to whom {dramatic entertainments in 


“ theatricals ! ” 


some shape are a necessary aliment in their existence, will feel the res- 
ponsibility that rests upon them to preserve the Park from the ruin that ap- 
pears to threaten it, unlessthey avertits desecration. Convert the Park in- 
to acheap theatre, and the last blow is given to the legitimate drama in 
New York ; fur what attraction can it possess, with the intellectual and re- 





fined, when denuded of that talent which alone gives a charm to its repre- 


Mr, Simpson cannot secure talent of the highest order,at reduced prices; 
he is even crippled now in his efforts to procurejthis kind of talent. It is 
said, with some degree of plausibility, that as the stage is merely an idle 
amusement, the cheaper that amusement is procured the more certain its 
success; but with this cheapness, can a style of entertainments be combined 
adapted to the character of the age? Shallan instrument so powerful as 
the stage is, be wholly devoted to representations which utterly preclude 
the patronage of admirers of teste and intelligence ? 


We know that the indiscriminate denouncers of theatrical amusements 





deny any salutary influence arising from the stage, even in its most elevated 
torm. With such prejudices it is fully to contend; but there are those who 
know the vast power the stage has exerted in all highly-civilized commnu- 
nities: nay, how mighty an engine it has been, even in days of ignorance 
jund superstition, to enlighten and “ instruct the mil It was not alone 
ue ri fined and criti il a idienc ‘3s of Greece a “ul KR that own ad the 
Drama m . 

iu m did t disdain its aid: and in what is called the dark azes, the 
‘ Mysteries.” which were dramatic 1 sentations of the leading events in 
the life aud passion of the fou -r of our Religion, were used as powerfu 
wuxiliaries in the hands of the Church, for instructing and confirming t 
people in their faith, “The Moraliti 3” or Allegorical Dramas, which 
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lowed these “ mysteries,” were also made the instruments for conveying in 
struction under the guise of amusement. The vices and the virtues were 
in these rude Dramas personified, and characters under the sway of these 
opposing influences, afforded illustrations calculated to impress the minds of 
the uneducated masses for whose entertainment and instruction they were 
designed. In later periods, when the Drama assumed a more intellectual 
character, and the most brilliant geniuses of the age enriched its stores with 
their creations, we find it the delight of the high-born and the intellectual, 
and the favourite recreation of the multitude. In every age, and under 
every form, then, its fascination and influence may be recognised—nor is it 
to be wondered at; in what other branch of literature do we find such an 
array of the highest order of intellect enriching its stores? Look at the 
treasures of Dramatic composition, from the Antigone of Sophocles to the 
classic Ion of Talfourd ; extend the research over every country, where the 
Drama has flourished, and it will be found that the most brilliant writers are 
enlisted in the service of Dramatic composition. Hence its uniform influ. 
ence over society—why Shakspeare alone would preserve the Drama from 
extinction, while the language he wrote in, is preserved. The love of the- 
atrical amusement is incorporated with our existence ; no age, since its in- 
troduction, lias resisted its sway, and it becomes a matter of grave concert 
wortly the consideration of the Moralist aud the well-wisher of society, 
whether the stage shall assume a healthy influence over the public taste, or 
whether it shall be desecrated into a perversion of that taste? As far as the 
question applies to New York, we consider that the preservation of one 
Theatre like the Park, to its legitimate uses, is a matter very closely allied 
to the satisfactory solution of our query. 

Otymric THEA TRE.—Two novelties have been produced at this Theatre 
during the week, with only equivocal success—“ Home Again” is a drama 
of the “ Rent Day” school, inferior to its model both in incident and lan- 
guage, and redeemable only by one character, played with Holland’s usual 
unction, of broad humour and comicality, that are irresistible provocatives 
to laughter. Miss Clarke laboured hard to make a young spirited girl “tell,” 
but somewhat overstepped the delicacy of the refined woman—Miss Clarke 
must eschew vulgarity of style—she possesses too much talent to resort to 
broad coarseness for producing effect. Miss Taylor looked lovely, and sang 
the airs of Normandie, and Home Sweet Home, with great delicacy and 
expression. The new farce “ A Trip to Kissengen,” is one of the veriest 
trifles in even this trifling age of the drama. Walcott as a French Count, 
and Holland as a gentleman of “the Press,” tried their utmost to give point 
to the author’s platitudes, but without success—Even Holland was at fault ! 
Mitchell announces a new burlesque on a popular opera; we trust that he 
has availed himself of the attractive Bohemian Girl. T'hat would prove a 
“card,” with proper materials and accessories. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Mrs. Shaw has filled this house nightly during the 
week, with her exquisite personations of The Countess, in Knowles’s Tra- 
gedy of “ Love.” There must certainly exist appreciation in the Bowery 
audiences, as well as great commanding talent in the actress, to draw suc- 
cessive crowds to witness the constant repetition of this familiar play. We 
snppose that Mrs. Shaw will find it to her interest to renew her engage- 
ment. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—Mv. Freer is experimenting upon the legitimate 
drama at this house, but we should think that his audiences would prefer 
the high spiced melo-draina, to which their tastes are more accustomed,— 
Daverna announces several attractive novelties in preparation. 

THE ALBION FOR 1845. 

Persons subscribing for the Albion for the current year, will be presented 
with one of the following embellishments :— 

The ALBION GALLERY containing the following highly finished en- 
gravings :—1. Queen Victoria. 2. The Duke of Wellington. 3. The 
New Houses of Parliament in London. 4. Ellen Tree. 5. Westminster 
Abbey. 6. Buckingham Palace the Queen’s town residence. These plates 
are accompanied with biographical notices and letter-press descriptions en- 
closed ina beautiful cover, the whole forming a superb Annual for the draw- 
ing-room table. 

The second embellishment is the large mezzotint plate of WASHING- 
TON, executed by Sadd. It is in size 20 by 27 inches, and copied from 
a painting by Stuart, in the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne. It is 
the largest engraving of Washington that has ever been made except one. 

The third embellishment offered is Mr. Dick’s splendid line-engraving 
of the Monument lately erected in Edinburgh to the memory of Sir WAL- 
TER SCOTT. It is of a very large size, being 20 inches in height, to 26 
in breadth, and is universally admired, Edinburgh Castle, and parts of 


the old aud new towns, are finely delineated in the back ground of the pic- 
ture. 

The fourth embellishment is NELSON, just now published. It is a rich 
and glowing mezzotint full-length of the great naval hero of England. He 
is represeuted in full uniform, with a countenance beaming wit intelligence, 
while the accessorial parts of the picture give to the whole the highest inter- 
est and effect. 

The choice of either of these will be given to every new subscriber, and 
each is intrinsically worth from three to five dollars. 





= 


N {TCHELL’S OLYMPIC THEATRE, Broadway.—Dress Circle 50 Cents; Pit 
121-2 cents; Upper Boxes 25 cents; Private Boxes $5. Doors open at 6 1-2 0’clock— 
curtain rises at 7 o'clock. 


J. T PEELE, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
91 CANAL STREET. a mé tf 
ANTED A SITUATION, By a young man who can give good references as to 
character and ability, either in an Importing or Jobbing House. His object is em- 
ployment, and he would be content with a smal! salary. Please address i 4 
a mé8 tf C. H. H., at this office. 





RS. GREENS AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, No. 586 Broadway, East 
side, between White and Walker-streets, New York. : 

Mrs. GREEN gratefully acknowledges the encouragement which has attended her ardu- 
ougsenterprise during the past year, and respectfully assures her patrons and the public, 
that her Agency for supplying Families with Domestics, will continue to be conducted 
with the same assiduity and rectitude by which it has established. 

. hese who have paid their fee, and have been supplied from any other source 
are entitled to have their order fulfilled at any future time. ocab 
GENTLEMAN whose time is not fully occupied is desirous of undertaking the 
management, or correspondence of some mercantile house, either at his office or 
where he might be allowed to carry on his ownagency. He is tully conversant with the 
Old Country, in which he has an extensive connection, and can give undeniable refer- 
ences.—Address ¥. Z., care of ALBION OFFICE. abiebstu 


PARRs LIFE PILLS.—Curious and Highly Interesting Experiments 
on the Causes of Human Longevity. 5 : 
The Scientific world has lately been enriched with a paper published in the transac 
tions of the Surgical Institute of Paris, by the celebrated Spanish surgeons Gonzales and 
Valdez, assisted by Mons. Pierrot, of Paris, detailing experiments made by them during 
several years’ practice in Andalusia, in Spain; and, when a right view is taken of the 
difficulties to be met with in obtaining subjects for dissection in a place where so much 
prejudice exists against the practice, as is the case in Spain, the obligations of the medi- 
cal profession to these gentlemen will be proportionately enhanced. The paper states, 
«¢ that their time was for several vears devoted to observations on the habits and manners 
of the extremely aged; also to post mortem examinations and experiments. Out ot fil 
teen cases, in which the parties died at the age of 90 to 100 years, they found but three ir 
which the arterial functions, including the ventricles, had ossified, and in these subjects it 
was observed that the bowels and stomach exhibited every symptom of activity and health 
On inquiry, it was stated by the apothecary of the village that their custom was to purge the 
alimentary canal periodically, at least weekly. The conclusion arrived at was, that by 
attending to this great essential to health and longevity, purging of the bows ls, these 
three persons hac, in each case, sustained a naturally weak frase for many years beyond 
the period to which they could have existed under an opposite mode of proceeding. On 
cissecting the remaining twelve (with one exception, and that arising from malformation), 
the heart, longs, and arteries were found in as healthy a state as in much younger per- 
sons; their decease occurring trom morbidity of the stomach and bowels, beciuning in 
costiveness, and ending in constipation and death. It was proved that till the last moment 
they seldom or never took medicine, except in extremity, and in such cases their remedy 
had been strong mineral drastics, such as Calomel, &c. The conclusion to be arrived at 
in these cases ts, that had these old petsons attended to the state of the alimentary canal 
or bowels, by judicious purgatives, their already advanced age would have been pro- 
longed to a more extended period.” 

As an illustration of the truth of the above, itis on record that the life of one of the old- 
est and most vigorous men in England was continued to a patriarchal age by | 
attention to the seat of all health—the bowels 





s constant 
Old PARR, called in old Engiish phrase- 
» prepar 








ology “ The Old Man Wise,” by a simple herbal me re ed by himself (and the 
prescription or mode of preparing which has been tunately discovered within these few 
vears), preserved his health an imental fac ities du t rnot ten Kings and Queens 
of England. ‘The attention of all classes has been attracted to the undeniable virtues of 
Parr’s Lire Pitvs, and a vost m ity ot the peopl ve ¢ their unqualified ap- 
pre il of the high chara i tH med ne, a are ‘ mit yre and 
more convine 1, not only t ett y,but, to useat ‘ } ency ot 
this novator ot the humar me li e, the } j et ha ' ‘ e, been 
obs ito enlarge their estabiish nt, aud compell ud to | vail th bined 
1 anical skill and steam wer, in order to ¢ eu tsure supply 
dance with the demand ; and the philanthropic of every erode and of every clime 
w rejoice to learn, that this valuable medicine is pi hi ' te hom ¢ influence 
very corne » civilized world.—Manchester Advertise gland. 
to every corner of the civilized wortd.— aoe THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 
abjan}| Of No. 9 Crane-( Lor , and 117 Fulton-street, New York. 
. 
v . ; 1, « . > 
: ; 
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EAPOLITAN BONNETS,—The U ndersigned, Patentees and Manufacturers of the 
NEAPOLITAN Bonnets, respectfully inform the Trade that they are now ready to 
supply the above article, of the latest styles and of superior quality, in quantities to suit 
purchasers, 
They warrant that they can alter and clean the Bonnet so as to appear quite equal to 
new. 
Buyers are cautioned against an inferior article of the kind in the market. (The gen- 
uine article, for which we received the silver medal at the last Fair of the American Institute, 
our ticket upon it.) Apply to Thomas Vyse, 172 Pearl-street, or at the Manufactory of 
4 PATTISON, NOE & CO. No. 25 Delancy-street. 
New York, February 17th, 1845. aml 8m p 


@ FAMILIES anxious to obtain an ENGLISH EDUCATION for their Daughters, 
Miss Lawton, of 21, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, offers the following References, 
which, she trusts, will be sufficient to substantiate her efliciency for the important under- 
taking to which, with the assistance of the best Masters, she entirely devotes her time 
and talents :— 
The Rev. G. H. Pre, Basildon, Berkshire, the Education of whose Daghters Miss Law- 
ton commenced and completed. 
The Rey. S. W. Yates, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading, Berkshire, in whose Family Miss 
Lawton resided five years. 
The Clergy of Edinburgh. The Rev. Hamilton Gray, Balsover, Derbyshire. 
The Rey. Henry Cary, Oxford. Dr. Pitcairn, 14, Heriot Row. 
Her Grace, Duchessot Gordon. Lady Hamilton. Lady Langham. 
Lady Home. Lady Marjoribanks. Lady Santord. 
Mrs. Archd. Trotter, Dreghorn. The Hon. E. Collins, Halitax, Nova Scotia, &e. 
Miss L., has been three years in Edinburgh, and though she has recently taken so large 
a house, she still purposes to limit her number, feeling assured that a party beyond that 
of a family circle is incompatible with home care and comfort, as also with that attention to 


* 


mind and manners which forms so essential a part of Female Education. aml 4t 








FOR THE B. N. A. COLONTES,) 
[FE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
CAPITAL £500,600 STERLING.---Empowered by act of Parliament 
DIRECTORS, 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq., CHAIRMAN, 
John Griffith Frith, Esq., 
John Rawson, Esq., 





J, Etliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 
Hunter Gorden, Esq., 
Clement Tabor, Esq., 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
AU DITORS.—Professor Graves, A.M., F.R.S., Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 
PHISYCIAN.—J, Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 37, Condnit Street. 
SURGEON,— FE, 8S. Symes, Esq., 38, Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 
ACTUARY.—W. s. B. Woolhouse, Esc “9 F.R.A.S, 
BANKERS.—Messrs. Glyn, Hallitax, Mills, & Co, 67, Lombard Street. 
e SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Sutton, Ewens, Ommanney, and Prudence, 6, Basinghall 
Street. 
SECRETARY.—F. Ferguson Camroux, Esq. 
General Agent for the United States, and British North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR.—Chiet Office, 62 Wall Street, New York. 
CANADA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT MONTREAL. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Day, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., Charles W. Castle, Esq. 
John W. Duncomb, Esq., Manayver and Avent.—Physician, S. C. Sewell, M. D. 
Solicitor, F. Godschall Johnson, Esq. 
QUEBEC, 
Agent, Weston Hunt, Esq., (Hunt’s Whart.) Physician, Joseph Morrin, M.D. 
NOVA SCOTIA BRANCH. 






LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT HALIFAX. 

Thomas R. Grassie, Esq., Chairman.—John Strachan, Esq.—Thomas C. Kinnear, Esq. 
—Joln Duffus, Esq.—Managing Director and Agent, Frederick R. Starr, Esq.—Physician, 
William J. Almon, M.D.—Standing Counsel, the Hon. J. W. Johnston.—Solicitor, John C. 
Halliburton, Esq.—Bankers, the Bank of British North America. 

Each “ Board,” and also the General Agent, has authority to accept a risk and to bind 
the Society from the date ofactual payment of premium. 

Besides the pertect security to the policy holder of a large paid up capital, and accumu. 
lating funds, with moderate rates of premium, the following is one amongst many of the 
advantages Which belong exclusively to the principles of Lite Assurance and Deferred 
Annuities, originated by the Society, viz :-—Power to borrow (without delay, expense, or 
forfeiture,) two thirds of all premiums paid upon a Policy of Assurance. 

Pamphlets, containing the last Annual Report, and the Society’s Rates, together with 
blank torms, and the fullest information may be obtained upon application to either of the 
Society’s Local Agents. 

The Rates are as low as those of the companies, and lower than the Scale adopted by 
many London offices. 

Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount of premiums paid, after the lapse of one 





year. 

Fee to the Medical Examiner paid by the Society. 

Persons insured in America on the scale of “ participation” enjoy the important ad- 
vantage of sharing two-thirds in the whole business of the Society, which, ia the United 
Kingdom, is very extensive. 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the improved principles embraced by 
this Institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits, and the fucilities afforded 
by their Loan Department, betore deciding to insure elsewhere. 

No risk binding until actual payment of the premium. 

PROFITS.—The following examples are given of the Profits distributed at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Society, which was held in London, in May, 1844. 

s. 


EXAMPLE 








Age. Sum Annual Policy | Bonus in Permament 
Assured. | Premium. | taken | addition to Bonus in Cash. | Reductionor Ane 
out in 








nual Premium. 


d. £. 





Sum assured | 
| 
| 
| 





| eS. a s. de £. s. d. 
| £.5 d § 1937 |170 9 3 77 2 a 3 9 
60 , 74=3 1838 |144 2 2 64 5 6 a) 16 4 
| 1,000 116 16S 51 5 ll | 7 il 9 


PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE. 
FOR LIFE. 





Age 
next Annual Premium. Single Premium. 
b’th 

















day | Without profits. | With profits. | Without profits. | For 1 year only. | For 5 yrs. only 
&. « @ =. s. a | £. « &@ | s.e2 @ s.8 4 
15 1 9 6 1 12 1 32 0 2 0 15 6 0 16 2 
2 . a. a 3 2 4 0 17 38 6 18 1 
25 1 18 6 ae i. | 8211 10 019 8 » ese 
80 24 4 29 8 42 7 4 .» £2 1 6.04 
35 210 ll 216 6 46 4 #10 1 9 2 1 wg 
40 ae | 3 5 8 a) 7 1 |e 1328 
45 $3 9 4 3.17 +O 5 5 4 1144 1 15 8 
50 a,¢@ @ 418 6 61 1 6 1 18 10 , aS 
55 &§ 5&5 6 Sm & 6716 5 2) 9 219 1 
60 6 18 6 7 8 4 7412 6 3 14 8 461 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


A teres LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
y Capital One Million Sterling, or $5,000,000. 

General Agents for the Un States of America,—JOSEPH FOWLER and R. 8. 
BUCHANAN, No. 57 Wall-stre#t, New York. 

Puysictan—Jobn W. Francis, Esq., M.D., No. 1 Bond-street. 

Surcron—J. C. Beales, Esq., M.D., No. 543 Broadway. 

Bankers—The Bank of Commerce. 

So.iicrror—Charles Edwards, Esq., No. 51 Wall-street. 

The undersigned are now authorized to receive proposals for insurances on single and 
joint lives, for survivorship annuities, &c. &c., at the same rates they are taken in London, 
—which they are ready t effect aT ONCE, Without primary reference to the Court of 
Directors. 

The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in PERFECT SECURITY, arising 
from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the premium fond—in the 

Triennial Dist: ibution of eighty per cent. or four-fifths of the Profits returned to the 
Policy holders—which, at their option, will be paid 

In Cash, or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annual 
premium. 

Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a single life. 





Age next For ] For 7 For whole For whole 
birth-day. year. | years, | lite without life with pro- 
profits. fits. 

20 ~ 92 o6 170 1 92 

25 98 105 1 92 217 

50 106 113 2 19 248 

35 118 1 25 255 2 88 

40 131 144 3 00 | 3 39 

4S 155 180 3 61 4 08 

” 201 241 441 | 499 


The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists of 
a highly respe: table body of Proprietors, who, independently of the large paid up Capi- 
tal and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually liable, to the extent of their 
respective shares, for all the Company’s engagements. The period of its existence, 
(FORTY YEARS) the responsibility of its proprietors, and the amount of its capital, con- 
stitute an unexceptionable security that the engagements of the Company will be strictly 
fulfilled; and when it is considered that the fultilhnent of the engagementsof a Lite Office 
is seldom called for until twenty, thirty or forty years after those engagements have been 
contracted, it will be felt that not only the present but the future stability of the Company 
is of paramount importance to the policy holder. 

The requisite forms for effecting insurances, and all information relative thereto, may 
e obtained of the Company’s fully-empowered Agents, JOSEPH FOWLER, ~ 
R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 

57 Wall-street. 

MAaPAME ARNOULYT, will have the honour to vive her Second Concert in New 
AVY ork, shortly. Particulars hereafter. 

€F Madame Arnoult begs leave at the same time to inform her friends and the public, 
that having decidedly taken her winter quarters in New York, she will give lessons in 
Singing, during her stay in the city. 

Apply to Madame Arnoult, from 11 to 1 o’clock, No. 366 Broadway. 





aml tf 
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LUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot,"251 Broad- 
way, Corner ot Murray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store. 

Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two * Highest Honours,” at the Exhibj- 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus ever exhibited. 

Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, so 
that no one need now sit for an erdinary likeness on the score of economy. 
weather. 

Plumbe’s Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c., &c., forward 
ed to anv desired point, at lower rates than by any other manutactory. 

WAN TED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. 


} {GH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL,.—Directors.—The Honourable George 
} Moffatt, Davi Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., William 
Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, Esq., Joseph Savage, Esq.. Charles Geddes, Esq., 

moine, Esq., Dr. Campbell, W. C. u 
Esq., John Young, Esq. 

Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq. Rector—The Rev. G. F. Sin pson, M.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull ¢ ge, England.) Second 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Canvius Instits a " ch.) Writ- 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon” (late of the Madras College, Sr 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. 8. Phillips (late the Quebec Classical 
School), and Mr. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potel, Professeur cde la Facult: des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. 

The School consists of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. 


Taken in any 


aboejl5 








eredith, Esq., William Lunn, Esq., James Fi rrier 














At the 





former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, a, ij 


FRENCH lancuages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, At 
METIC ani BOOK-KEEPING; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and N 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years ¢ 
tangbt READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC » and GEOGRAPHY 
The Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Higher B } 


varatory, £6. 


ave, who will be 


: ; neh, is £10, and for th 
One half payable at the opening of the School r the Suni Holi 














' allithe 

lays, and the other hal of February. 

A Pupil ente , | he regular ms, W ‘ 4 eH 
Branch, 20s., {tor the Preparatory, per m 

Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesders, and Sat ays. TI 
will be an extra charge yr this <8. h ; 

A mithiv re tof each Pupil is farnis st nt or ww : 

There is a general Examination of the Scboo! at the end of the Session, wt prizes are 

ted amongst th Pupils ot each class, acco ng tot P and good con 





The Rector Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 
D. DAVIDSON, Secretary, 


Montreal, September 2]. 1844. ablet sat'y m 
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EW YORK AND LIV ERPOOL PA KETS—N Plan.—Th utina 
of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Ebverpent ivy retina fe 


their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, ith, 16th, 2ist, 26th ; i 
succeed each other in the following order, viz.:— 7 sanenuvencentinmaned 








Ships. Captains, Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

Brees: ie 5 York. Liverpool. 
Virginian, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 , August 2%, Dec. 26, April 26 
Montezuma, P. B. Lowber, * 16, “ 16, “ 16] Sept. 1, Jan. 1 May 1 
Hottingeur, Bursley, “4% oO “. ss 6 “ @ 4 6 

scius, J. Collins, “8. 4 2 «@ me “mu o« wy “ou 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “ 16, «© 16, « 46 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, “16, “ 16, “* 16] Oct. 1, Feb. i June 1 
New York Cropper, “2 *¢ 2 «wy “ ¢€ ones 6 
Liverpool, Eldridge, st, *§ SB « “ 11, aa. tM | 
Siddons, Sobb, Sept. 1, Jan. “1, May 1 “ 16, “« 16, « 16 
Columbus, —_ Cole, es * © “6 4 &@ «© Of ow gf 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “« 4, * 16, “ 16) Nov. 1, March i July 1 
Yorkshire week: oa oe eh o 6 és 6, = 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 26, « 236 « 36| « ao« aoo«w 4 
Sheridan, Depeyster, Oct.1, Feb. 1; June 1] “ 16, “ 16, «& 46 
Cambridge, Barstow, “Ga « 6, “6 “ 21 “ 21’ “ 92) 
United States, Britton, “16, “ 16, “ 16] Dec. 1; April 1) Aug. 1 
England, Bartlett, i 4. oe “ 21 “ 6 & ur 6 
Rochester, Britton, wai, 4 Oo gg ot al alt os 
Garrick, rask, “26, 1) July 1 . ; 
Oxford, A.J.Rathbone, Nov.1, Mar. 1 : 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are co 
perience. Their cabin accommoeations are all that 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with ev 
kind, Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to, 

Price of passage to Liverpool,...............6. 8100. 
? ‘ +6 from * to New York,......£525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, iorkchine England, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,orC. H. MARSHALL N. Y. 
Sarak aa ..... BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks 
KOBERT KERMIT, N.Y. : 
-& J. SANDS 0., Li 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and a.” venrenyeah, 
s. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
, BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WQODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
” a ey a FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
ra —. . mt esi ; 
1is line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following shi yhie j 
ceed each other in the order in which they ane named, sailing toon Boe Proton Sky Fg 


and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and fr Le 
t ‘ y and 20th, a rom Loudon on the 7th, 17th, and 2 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— ; hcsemenies 


mmanded by men of character and ex 
can be desired in point of splendour, 
ery description of stores of the best 


+—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th oJ 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing frem 
. sondon 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May I, Sept. 1|Feb. 17, June 17, Oc 
Ser teeberiand, * Griswold, . “ 10, “ Ww, o 10 ow rhe = Hu 
jladiator, T. Britton, a oh “20,  20/Mar. 7; July 7? Nov 
Mediator, J.M,. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. if « 17, “ 17, "4 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “3, “10, “© Jol « 27 «& of ww oF 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ ** 20, 20) April 7, Aug, 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E. E. Morgan, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. I] * i7 e 17, “ V 
pcllington, , D. Chadwick, « “ 30, “ 1} «& 97 “ oT, «ws 
endrick Hudson, G. Moore, s «2, ‘6 20' May 7. Se “7 

Prince Albert, 'W.S.Sebor, [Aprit il) Aug-1, Dec. “Ife? we 44 ny 
Toronto, K. G. Tinker, “« ww, 10, « oO) « 97 6 27) « 
Westminster, Il. R. Hovey, ~ “., * 20) June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first Mass, and are commanded by able 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stor 
oo ° ' a 6 1 & 

1 price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each ¢ 7] i 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these camels © il Figen Baden ny be nag 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless revular Bills of Lading are signedtheres 
for. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-sireet, or 
2 ae GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-st 

ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line}.--The ships of this Line will hereafter 

leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: P . 

a “~ _—e York, ' From Havre vA 

st Jan. May an Sept. ‘tica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June 

Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th Seerek, Fela nat te 

ist March, July and Noy. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug and Dec 

ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan, 

_ The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 

for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied w ith ever 

requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 

be torwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem., For freightor passage, apply to ~ BOYD & WINCKEN, Avents 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 

BONNAFFE & Co., Avents, Havre 

{TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Ste: 
s Ship Co.'s steain ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Mathews; pos the " ane om 
— GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are appointed to sail during the year 1845, 
as tollows: = 


and experienced navi- 
lores, &c., are of the best de- 





From Liverpool. 


. i From New York. 
Great Western,..... Saturday 29th March “ tall ang 












Great Western....Thursday..... 2 i 

Gy csv sicccssssacgestOnseses i7th May MDs scgsenanacannad ive aeneexs ath done 
WO. ceeesecccccrerselOreceees! 5th July OD ns CEb A361 nhses sh cesses Sist July 
Great Britain ++o--2d Aug, Great Britain.....Saturday...... 30th Aug. 
Great West DR easeses oP ccdac 23d Aug. Great Western.... Thursday...... 18th Sept 
Great Britain........... QO.csece 27th Sept. | Great Britain..... Saturday, +. 25th Oct 
Great W COBTU so ceesica0d ss cua Ith Oct. Great Western....Thursday....... 6th Nov 
Great are cer 22d Nov’r. Great Britain,.... Saturday........ 2th Dee 

Passage money per Great Western, trom New York to i 


Phy Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew. 

For treight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRV 98 Fr 

New York, 27th January, 1845. ee RE raienitr” 
RIPISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS OF Jom 

B — AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH—Under contract with the Lords By 

Admiralty. 





Hibernia ......... Ctaceccorcocccesoes COGS soc ctsigcsccsanvsatandcagas A. Ryrie, Esq. 
Cambria ...... >» H. E. Judkins, Esq. 
COOGOGIA 00.0 cb0¢00 0056008 . BK. G. Lott, Es 
URED cos cceccescagges aad awit, Wen, 


r ose. eeseee Reheat RanptepiaRe Sabine: J. 28, 
Will sail from LIVERPOOL and BOSTON, via HALIFAX, as follows ieiiied 
From Liverpool. a 




















PINS i Sis e ke vetnee dashes vadnvamadateakead eee bac bakceisiusseneaken ee ” 
Cambria..........e. --March 4th... -- April Ist. 
SOOM. coi csedcccessesocssasecaed ge, SE rer May Ist 
Hibernia.... --April 19th do. . 


Britannia F , Se. Se Rereeeeer 
PASSAGE MONEY.—From Boston to Live rpool $120.—Boston to I 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons.—No Births secure till paid for.—No Freight 

except specie, received on days of a eT to aay 
amit D. BRIGHAM, Jr., 3 Wall-street, New York. 

EW YOKK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons 

effect insurances with this Company on their own lives 

and for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 


ist. 
alitax £20. 





may 
il » or the lives of others, 
The payment of premiums may 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR, 


Age. |_1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. 
14 6 72 26 1 07 3z { | 5 

15 077 a 112 39 | 1 37 3 i ow 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 Os 

17 0 86 29 1 2& 41 1 78 53 2 1” 

18 0 89 30 131 42 1 85 54 2 8 

19 0 90 31 1 52 43 1 29 55 2 Se 
0 0 91 32 133 +4 190 56 2 47 

21 0 92 33 1 34 15 19) 57 2 7 

22 095 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 3 1 

5 097 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 

24 0 99 36 1 39 g 1 94 60 4 35 

25 100 37 1 43 49 195 




















Money will be received in deposite by the 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upen 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent 

When the amount to be deposited 
special agreement. 


Company, and held in trust, upon which ine 
any snin over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4 per 
; do. do, for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 
shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
TRUSTEES, 
Stephen Warren, 
Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland 
Albert R, Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, 


Stephen Allen, 
Joseph Kernochan, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
Jobn Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Grittin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 


William Bard, 
John Greig, 
Robert Ray, 
’ Leonardo S. Suarez, 
Jobn J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 
‘ William B, Astor, 
David S. Kennedy, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn. W. Lawrence, William L. Marey, 
? ; 1 STEPHEN ALLEN, President. 
CuaRLes C, PaLmen, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
——, hysician to the Company. 
N® i¢ E OF REMOVAL,—S. J. SYLVESTER has removed the business of his 
Office No. 150 Broadway to that now occupied by him, No, 2 Wall-strcet, where he 
continues to transact Stock Exchange and Bullion business ; supplies Bilison Europe for 
any amount required ; makes collections on all parts of the United States and Canadas. 
New York, January 8th. 1845 aboct-f 


THE VIVIPAROUS QUADRUPEDS OF AMERICA, by John James Audu- 
bon, F.R.S., &c. &c., and John Bachman, D.D,, &c. &e. vie 
: PROSPECTUS. 

The plan adopted by the Authors for the publication of this work, ina great degree cor- 
responds with that pursued by Mr. Aupupon in his large work on the * BIRDS OF Ame- 
RICA,” and it is believed that the “ QuaADRUPEDS or NorTH AMERICA” will fully equal 
in beauty and interest the splendid Plates representing the Birds of our country. Many 
of the species will be given of their natural size, and in most cases, several figures, with 
trees, plants, and occasionally views drawn from nature will appear on each plate. 

The work will contain flgures and descriptions of all the Vivirarous Quaprupeps 
found in the United States, and from ‘Texas, California, and the North-West Coast to the 
Sritish possessions and Arctic regions of our Continent. 

The Plates will be Lithographed in a style superior to anything hitherto executed in thig 
country, and willbe printed on the best imperial tolio paper (22 
fully coloured from Mr. Aupueen’s original drawings. 

The Letter-press will contain all the information obtained by Mr. J. J 
Rev. Dr. Joun Bachman, from their own researches and from other s¢ 
relied on, and the observations of other 
useful or interesting. 


by 28 inches), and care. 


Avupvron and the 
urces that can be 
authors will be likewise introduced, where found 


A portion of the letter-press w ill be published as soon asa sufficient 








number of plates have appeared to form a volume. 

The wor} i} a On @ acril s umbers of five P ol a 
, k will be delivered to sub vers in numbers ive plates ea h, at intervals of 
about two months from the pu sjlication of each number, mi king five or six numbers an- 
nally, and the whole work will be completed in about thirty numbers, 

The price of the work is ten dollars each number, payable delivery, 

Persons desiring t hseribe will please address Joun J. AUDUBON, 77 William-street 
Nev rk, or D.D.. Charleston, South Carol ee ’ 
ewrYork, or Jo BACHMAN, n 1, Son arolina. abfebl tt 
fe / CARD .—Th« proprietor of a valuable farm and mill, would! happy to associat 

4 with hima gentleman who can command $3000 cash, TI fac ilitic Samhain 
this prope cannet be surpassed ; the far i s , 
tl roperty u" pa 4, of wore | es a enh 
mine,” namely, ty acres est ¢ ch, for the pur e of making 
manure is Luar Part pus 1S " pted Lisi ts wie T 
Ac... the earliest of w cha sent to the ¢ from that ne hi 

s ee 

“ ' y ty 1? Oto Ska t i itisa s lair ! ‘ 

. ‘ New York e 0 ( Th : ing, 

' lis wands 
’ tlre ‘ ‘ ‘ anu . The 
why Peas > , : th ser i ha e 
ene cle etre < 
( ner " 
! 
: M3 mt « er t1 
. ot the ! i ‘ 
ter . i : nw Nn this instance, as the vertiser v H 
on ert mself, " ! 
Laser’s ter cu " , . ent, Would b 
A X.¥. Z., a } 
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